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Churchmen from all over Amer- 
ica, and many from overseas as 
well, will be making the James- 
town pilgrimage this year. James- 
town is the birthplace of the 
Episcopal Church and of the 
Protestant faith in the New 
World. Chaplain of the Tower 
Church throughout the Festival 
will be Dr. Churchill Gibson. The 
old Church has been restored as 
a place of worship, is equipped 
with furniture of the period. The 
Jamestown silver is at Bruton 
Parish Church, but replicas will 
be used tn the Tower Church. 
There will be services twice daily, 
at 10 a.m. and at 4 p.m. as they 


Daily worship, using The Upper Room as a guide, can make this were in the early days of the 
summer richer — spiritually — than any you have ever known. ae RR aot Poh 
Be sure to use The Upper Room on your vacation trip as well as there will) alse « Beeman 
at home, and know the joy of spiritual uplift as well as physical service when the weather permits. 
a Situated just a few miles be- 
recreation. low Richmond on the James 
River, Jamestown is easily acces- 
Individual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 per year, three years, sible from any point on the East- 
$2.00. Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, 7 cents ern Seaboard. We invite you to 
per copy. AIR MAIL edition for service men and youth — same stop in the office of Episcopal 
prices. Churchnews on your way. Our 
address is 110 North Adams 

Street, Richmond. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE | A OE OO OO 


Vacation Church Scheol Courses 


For parishes large and small, whether using other 


Seabury Series courses or not. For summer Sunday 


school as well as week-day sessions. Easy to use. 


GOD’S CHILDREN NOW, by Gladys Quist. A TOGETHER AS CHRISTIANS, junior pupil’s: 


teacher’s manual for primary and junior units. In addi- book. This resource book for junior children contains ¢ 
tion to a general section written for both primary and Bible passages, prayers, hymns, songs, games, and di-- 
junior teachers, there is a section specifically directed to rections for creative activities. Illustrations are in two « 
the primary teacher and another section to the junior colors. 32 pages, paper, $.65 * 
teacher. Age-level characteristics, planning, and areas 
of discovery or exploration are developed in each of the Also for Vacation Church School use 
latter two sections. Stories for the children are in- 
cluded. The manual has black and white illustrations. ACTION THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, by Gladys : 
C Quist. A two-week unit for teaching children 9 through 12! 
48 pages, paper, $.90 yeas with four additional sessions for schools that run three - 
P : weeks. May be adapted for camps, conferences, and week-day : 
CHILDREN OF GOD, primary pupil’s book. Illus- programs. Illustrated in black and white. 
trated in full color, this resource book contains prayers, 64 pages, paper, $1.00 
stanzas of hymns, parables, psalms, a story, songs, and 
games suitable for primary children. ORDER NOW FOR YOUR 
Se rear ye VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
Seabury Series Department Greenwich, Connecticut | 
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“Everything which touches the life of the nation is the con- 
cern of the Christian” —The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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THE COVER: Against 
the backdrop of the At- 
lantic, in the shadow of 
a big stone cross, some 
1,500 persons heard 
Presiding Bishop Sher- 
rul at commemoration 
services at Cape Henry, 
Va. See page 10 for 
word and picture story 
of this significant event 
of the Jamestown Fes- 
tival. (Staff photo) 


IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 


Religion and the A.B.C.’s 
Part II in a series of articles on 
the Community of the Holy 
Spirit, an Episcopal order for 
women, by Betsy Tupman Deek- 
ens. In this issue, St. Hilda’s 


School, run by the C.H.S. 


Dean Pike: Communicator 
Malcolm Boyd takes a look at 
the dynamic Dean James A. 
Pike of New York’s Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, and his 
current TV network show. 


EDITORIAL BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North 
Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


Episcopal Churchnews is published 
every other week by The Southern 
Churchman Co., a non-profit corporation. 
Second-class mail privileges authorized, 
Richmond, Va., under Act of March 3, 
1879. Episcopal Churchnews is copyright- 
ed 1957 by The Southern Churchman Co. 
under International Copyright Conven- 
tion. All rights reserved. 


CABLE ADDRESS: ECnews, Richmond, 
Va. TELEPHONES: Richmond—LD212 and 
3-6631. 


Opinions expressed by writers of fea- 
ture articles and special columns do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of the edi- 
tors or the publisher of Episcopal Church- 
news. 
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St. Peter's Episcopal Church 


NEW KENT COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


“The First Church of the First First-Lady” 


4 


The Church as it Appears Today 


Construction on historic Saint Peter’s Church was started in 1701 and 
completed in 1703. Here Martha Washington attended church during her 
childhood and youth, and here she was married to George Washington 
on January 6, 1759. Her father, Colonel John Dandridge, and her first 
husband, Colonel Daniel Parke Custis, were among the early Vestrymen 


of the Parish and Wardens of the Church. 


The Saint Peter’s Church Restoration Association (interdenominational ) 
is now in the process of restoring the church, and up until the present time 
has completed approximately one-third of the restoration work. 


During the Virginia Jamestown Festival of 1957, which will portray 
important Historic events in Virginia, between 1607 and 1782, Saint Peter’s 
Church has been designated as the principal place of Historic interest in 
New Kent County. The Church will be open to visitors daily from April 22nd 
through November 30th, from 10:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. The State Commis- 
sion for the Festival has designated Sunday, June 2, 1957, as “Martha 
Washington Day” throughout the State of Virginia, in commemoration of 
the date of her birth, at “Chestnut Grove” in New Kent County, on June 2, 
1731. There will be worship services at Saint Peter’s Church on Sunday, 
June 2, 1957, at 3:30 P.M., at which time there will be a commemoration of 
Martha Washington’s birthday. Seats will be available for 1200 persons. 


Illustrated pamphlets containing a brief history of Saint Peter’s Church, 
a detailed report on the famous Washington-Custis marriage, and a com- 
prehensive road map of highways leading to the Church will be mailed 
upon request. These pamphlets provide interesting material for a Church 
group program. 


Saint Peter's Church Restoration Association 


(Member National Trust for Historic Preservation) 


P.O. TUNSTALL, 
NEW KENT COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


St. Peter’s Church is located 22 miles east of Richmond and 33 miles west of 
Williamsburg, just off the Richmond-West Point Highway, Virginia Route 33. 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


Rogation Days, May 26-29... Asce 
sion Day, May 30... Whitsunday (F< 
tecost), June 9... St. Barnabas’ De 
June ll. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Rural Life Sunday, National Councei’i 
Churches, May 26. . . Memorial Dz 
May 30... Annual Consultation, Worx 
Council of Churches’ Division of In‘, 
Church Aid and Service to Refuges 
Eastbourne, England. May 3l-June 5 | 


N. C. Lambuth Inn. June 2-7... Ch 
tian Unity Sunday, NCC. June 9 . 
Priests’ Institutes, American Chur 
Union. Theme: The Liturgical Mov 
ment. Peekskill, N. Y. St. Peter’s Scho 
June 11-14...1C.U. Sunday, the Jap 
International Christian University Fou 
dation, Inc. June 16... “Catholic § 
ciology.” series of summer conference 
American Church Union. Wading Riv} 
L. I., N. Y. Camp De Wolfe. June 17-! 


PROVINCIAL 


Summer Conference, Province III. Ju 
9-15 .. . Conference of the Province 
Washington (III). Frederick, Md. He 
College. June 16-22. 


DIOCESAN 


Laymen’s Institute, Western Michigc 
St. Mary's Lake Camp, near Bat 
Creek. June 1-2... Young People’s F 
lowship Convention, Diocese of Cc 
necticut. Lakeside. Camp Washingt 
June 1-2... Key Man Family Picnic a 
Planning Conference. Lakeside, Cor 
Camp Washington. June 9. 


RADIO 


Another Chance. Saturdays, local s% 
tions. Heard in some cities on oth 
days ... “Pilgrimage: The Bible in © 
Time,” NCC. ABC network. 13-we: 
series ending in June. Sundays. 12:39 
p.m. EDT. 


TELEVISION 


Dean Pike. The Very Rev. James A. Pi 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divir 
New York City. ABC-TV network. Su 
days. 4-4:30 p.m. EDT .. . Frontiers | 
Faith, NCC. NBC network. Sundax 
3-330! pum. EDT. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE 


The Jamestown Festival Observana 
International Naval Review, Hampi! 
Roads. June 8-17 .. . Commemorati 
of Capt. John Smith’s explorations 
falls of the James River, June 9 . 

Jamestown Sunday. Celebration of Ha 
Communion on Jamestown Island, co} 
memorating first recorded celebrati¢ 
of Holy Communion in Virginia. Bish# 
Goodwin of Virginia celebrating. Pd 
ishes throughout country are planniy 
simultaneous commemorative servicé 
June 16... Diamond Jubilee of Rc 
noke Area. June 16-23. 
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; Episcopal Churchnews welcomes cor- 
respondence from its readers and will 
publish as many letters of general inter- 


; 


est as space permits. Letters of 150 words 


or less will be given preference. Pen 
names are permitted only in unusual 
cases and at the editor's discretion. 


| COMPLIMENTS TO CARTOONIST 


Sir: 

At long last ECnews has brought to 
ht in Strasburger’s clever cartoon (is- 
2 of March 3) one of my pet peeves. J 
van the garrulous old gal who keeps 
jong line of parishioners and visitors 
siting while she, like the Ancient Mari- 
r, holds the clergyman with her glassy 
ye and rambles on and on about nothing. 
yw do the clergy stand it! 

1 should like to say just “good morn- 
= to our clergy after church, but long 
10 gave up trying and manage to leave 
= church by a side door. My compli- 
’nts to Mr. Strasburger. 


‘ 


As¥.. B: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


| NEED ANY APPOINTMENTS? 
‘Sir: 

/We have one Altar Service Book, bound 
»red cloth, 25 Hutchins editions of the 
‘16 Hymnal and 25 “words only” copies 
-the 1916 Hymnal which we will gladly 
‘nd to any mission which asks for them. 
‘First come, first served. 


(THE REV.) WILLIAM E. SOULE 
ST. PETER’S CHURCH, OXFORD 
REE Del 

SEYMOUR, CONN. 


/ IMPROVEMENT CITED 
(Sir: 
_... There has been a decided change for 
le better in Episcopal Churchnews the 
ist two years and I want to commend 
sur editors and staff upon it. The women 
‘roughout the diocese like it both as to 
intent and format... 

(MRS.) VIRGINIA M. MURPHY 

STILLWATER, OKLA. 


-A CHIDING... 

SIT : 

As a whole, I enjoy the Episcopal 
Aurchnews more than any other church 
aper I have ever had access to. 

I recall many years ago when my father 
as a very loyal advocate of and read his 
wurch papers industrially, and tried to 
struct his family of six boys and two 
rls to walk in the right path. We had 
jlored servants who were loyal to us, 
id we treated them well. They never 
pected, nor would they have accepted 
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equality in any way. We were glad to have 
them and they to be in our employ. They 
felt at home in every way. 

All this leads up to the wish that it 
could be possible to keep this race prob- 
lem from your pages, both from the edi- 
torial and letter-writing standpoint. Con- 
stant stirring of a matter does not equalize 
it or sow good seeds—rather the oppo- 
Sites 

CHARLES W. JACOCKS 
BRONWOOD, GA. 


®& CORRECTION 

Sie: 

For your information, Dr. Theodore 
Greene (“Books in Review.” ECnews, 
April 14) has been a professor at Scripps 
College here in Claremont since Septem- 
ber, 1955. Let’s give the western colleges 
a little credit! 

LAWRENCE N. CRUMB 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


® CITES POSSIBLE ERROR 

Sir: 

I have read with much interest your 
fine article on Holy Trinity Church, Phila- 
delphia (HCnews, April 14). According 
to what I have been told, Marguerite As- 
pinwall did not know Phillips Brooks of 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” fame when 
she wrote: “His big heart knew no dis- 
crimination between suffering Confeder- 
ates and Union men; he cared for all 
alike.” 

I am asking Alex Salley, former his- 
torian of the State of South Carolina, and 
Dr. Merriwether, director of the Carolina 
library, to send me a transcript of Brooks’ 
remarks, and they were contemptible on 
the burning of South Carolina’s capital 

continued on page 6 


Kasha Lareu 
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HUNDREDS 
OF IDEAS 


1 PLAQUES 


FREE hrochure shows origi- 
nal ideas for solid bronze 
plaques—nameplates, testi- 
monials, awards, honor 
tolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Bro- 
chure A, For trophy, 
medal, cup ideas ask 
for Brochure B. 


HAND EMBROIDERED 


ALTAR LINENS 
Imported 
Made up to your specifications 
_ Write for Illustrated Brochure 
New _ Crease Resisting Alb and 
Surplice Linen, and other beauti- 
ful Linens by the yard. 


Free Samples 
MARY MOORE 
Box 394 EC, Davenport, lowa 


——— KNEELING HASSOCKS ———. 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Damuil Collins 


08-12 Yellowstone Blvd, 
Forest Hille, Long Island, New York 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 
BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 
Materials by the Yard — “‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Stained Glass CC] indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 
A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R; GEISSLER, INC. 


23-06 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y 


Church Furnishings 
of Distinction 
IN WOOD, METAL OR STONE & 
FINE FABRICS OR STAINED GLASS 


McCRAE & CO, “Husch cRarTsmen 


914 OLD NEPPERHAN AVENUE, YONKERS, N.Y. 


AT THE SEASON OF ORDINATIONS 


TAKE HEED that the persons, whom ye present unto us, be apt and 
meet, for their learning and godly conversation, to exercise their 
Ministry duly, to the honour of God, and the edifying of his Church. 

~Book of Common Prayer, page 530. 


Our Bishops, the country over, will make this charge in respect 
to about 400 young men to be presented for ordination to the 


Diaconate within a few weeks. 


The Seminaries are the Church’s main agencies for guarantee- 
ing that this grave responsibility is fulfilled. Support for these 


Schools is a crucial need in the Church’s life and work. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn, + BEXLEY HALL, THE 


DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE, Gambier, Ohio + CHURCH 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, Berkeley, Calif. + DIVINITY 
SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge, Mass. + EPIS- 
COPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST, Austin, Texas 
+ THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York City + 
NASHOTAH HOUSE, Nashotah, Wis. + SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, Sewanee, Tenn. + SEABURY- 
_ WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Evanston, Ill. + VIRGINIA 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Alexandria, Va. 
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The ‘Christian’ Year _ 


Faith at Work. 
Day by Day 


ROGATION SUNDAY 


Today is Rogation Sunday, a Sunds 
which unites our worship and our wor 
our faith and our fate. The observan: 
began over 1500 years ago when the cv 
of Vienne was devastated by an eart 
quake. The bishop called his people 
march in procession singing litanies @ 
asking God’s protection. The Latin we 
“rogare” means “to beseech,” hence t 
word Rogation Sunday means a specs 
day of supplication. This Sunday gets - 
name, of course, from the three Rogatic 
days which follow it. 

Rogation Sunday has a special signi 
cance in England and in other continent 
countries. There the faithful walk arom 
the fields in procession, “beating t 
bounds of a parish” and asking Goc 
blessing on their crops every year at Rl 
gationtide. Rogation Sunday and Rog 
tion days still have deep significance. Thi 
remind us that we depend upon God f 
all good things, that all our work, if it 
worthy, must involve cooperation. wi 
God, and therefore that our weekdays as 
our Sundays must be brought togeth 
again and never separated. Jesus broug) 
religion down to earth. Rogationtide e: 
phasizes this tremendous fact. 

Even if we live in a city, we can beat t 
bounds of our parish, walking around 
in spirit or actually making a pilgrimai 
around the city remembering the factori. 
the offices, the homes and the farms, a 
asking God to bless us in all our work. 


ASCENSIONTIDE 


Ascension Day came 40 days after Eas 
er, and we see the origin of it in Acts 1 
which is read in the Epistle for the d 
Old English usage refers to this day 
Holy Thursday. It is a very ancient fe. 
going back to the Church in Jerusalem: 
the fourth century, from which place 
spread to the entire Church, both east a: 
west. Sometimes these great 40 days aff 
referred to. as “Paschaltide.” In the ea 
Church the entire period of 50 deff 
between Easter and Pentecost was «ff 
served as one special and continuous fi} 
tival of our redemption, including i 
commemoration of the Passion, the Resp 
rection, the Ascension and the coming # 
the Spirit, all as part of one tremendc 
fact—the fact of God’s mighty act for ¢ 
redemption in Jesus Christ. We are nowy 
the Christian year, all leading up to WI 
sunday and summed up in the great dd 
trinal festival of the Holy Trinity on 
Sunday which follows. 
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\ISSIONARY HOPES FADE AS ALIEN 
OWERS CHALLENGE THE CHURCH 


| It is the alien powers, such as Communism, which seem 
p have the initiative today, and not the Church or the 
Betions which still in a measure claim the name Chris- 
> This is the opinion of Bishop Stephen Neill, ex- 
Bice with remarkable candor and clarity, in the annual 
hurch Missionary Society sermon in London last month. 
s words present such a challenge that we call them to 
our attention. Excerpts from his address follow: 
| “Of Communism so much has been written and spoken 
iat we are a little weary of the subject. It is more recently 
iat we have come to understand the part played in our 
forld today by the renewal of the ancient religions of the 
ast. 
“The missionary expectation of a hundred years ago 
hat under the combined influence of the Gospel and f 
estern culture these religions would fold up and dis- 
opear has not been fulfilled. Hinduism, Buddhism and 
slam have all taken on a new lease of life.” It would be a 
rave mistake, said Bishop Neill, to imagine that, because 
1ose faiths often displayed themselves in alliance with 
ationalism, they were merely sacral forms of national 
ride and enthusiasm. They were that, but they were some- 
aing more; they were systems in which millions of men 
elieved that they found a rich and satisfying inner life. 


| Systems of Thought 


“How much do we know about these other systems of 
ought, and of the real sources of their spiritual hold on 
1e minds of men today? Of Communism we know a good 
eal. Many Christian scholars have devoted themselves to 
ae dreary task of reading Marx and Lenin and Stalin, and 
ave made available for us the outlines of that now out- 
rorn and self-contradictory system. There is no Christian 
nswer to Communism, in the sense of plain question and 
lain answer.” 

What did contemporary Buddhists read? How did they 
ay their prayers? What was it that gave that essentially 
nreligious system its religious hold, and apparently today 
great renewal of missionary zeal? 

“T doubt,” said Dr. Neill, “whether we really know. I 
annot imagine any more urgent and exciting part of the 
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unfinished task than the effort to penetrate the mind of 
these great religions today, and to make known to the 
Christian world what is certainly there waiting to be 
known.” 

The Evangelical tradition in the Church of England bore 
certain similarities to the prophetic tradition in Israel. For 
just about a century, from the 1730’s till the death of 
Charles Simeon in 1836, evangelical preaching, with its 
insistence on the reality of revelation, on the direct con- 
frontation between God and the sinner, on the witness of 
the Holy Spirit in the heart of the believer, on the obliga- 
tion to holiness and witness resting on every Christian, 
was the prophetic voice in England. 


Changed Situation 


Then the situation changed; and for just a century the 
evangelical voice, with a few notable exceptions seemed to 
be speaking not in the tones of the coming age but in the 
accents of fifty years ago. 

“Once again we may be thankful that things have 
changed. Just in the last quarter of a century Evangelical 
writers have begun to take their proper place in the ranks 
of scholars. It is still true that, for illumination on the 
Old Testament we have to look mainly to the Baptists; and 
for light on large stretches of our own religious history to 
two eminent Roman Catholic scholars. What we have so 
far seen of Evangelical production, on the highest levels of 
scholarship is no more than a first beginning. There is still 
much land to be possessed, still a task not merely unfin- 
ished but hardly begun. 

“It is the melancholy fact that there are more people in 
the world today who have never heard the name of Jesus 
Christ than there were on the day of Pentecost. 

“But, if we take a serious view of Church history and 
of the world situation, we are bound to recognize that the 
present situation is this—not that the evangelization of the 
world has been accomplished, but that we have today 
reached the stage at which for the first time the evangeliza- 
tion of the world could be seriously taken in hand. 

“It is for this reason, particularly tragic, that the mes- 
sage of Whitby, 1947, has fallen on deaf ears in almost 
every part of the Church. That conference affirmed that 
the primary need of the hour was the setting up of pioneer 
Christian work in every area of the world in which the 
Gospel has not yet been preached. 

“This was no utterance of cheerful optimism in the 
happy reaction after the end of the second world war. It 
was a carefully weighed and responsible judgment. The 

continued on page 30 
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Letters 
Continued from page 3 


city by Sherman and his damn Yankee 
army as found in Yates Snowden’s story 
of the destruction of that beautiful city. 

You are getting out a fine paper and 
I enjoy each issue... 


BENJAMIN M. LEE 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


®& ABOUT WORDS... 

Sim: 

We all need to take to heart your recent 
editorial on Gossip, which is an abuse of 
the most interesting of human habits— 
talking about people. It is fitting that the 
word itself has degenerated. God-sib in 
Old English meant a god-parent! It later 
came to mean a boon companion, espe- 
cially a woman. Could its stages of degen- 
eration have been—old woman, old wives’ 
tale? Why has no one since the late Bishop 
Stubbs commented on the tendency of 
English words to degenerate in their 
meaning? The Bible contains many words 
which it is not quite decent to read now. 
It was translated into the “vulgar tongue.” 
The preacher who uses the vulgar tongue 
may lose his job. ... 


(THE REV.) WILBUR L. CASWELL 
PATTERSON, CALIF. 


Pm READER TAKES ISSUE... 

Sir: 

It amazes me that anyone should take 
the attitude expressed by Bishop Block 
(of California) ... that small children 
should not be allowed to go to the altar 
with their parents when they receive Holy 
Communion. A Roman Catholic priest 
once told an embarrassed mother whom [ 
know, “of course your child can come up 
with you—where else should she be but at 
God’s altar?” 

Without meaning any disrespect to the 
bishop, it sounds absurd to me for him to 
say the children might come to desire cer- 
tain privileges for which they are not yet 
ready! ... The only thing a small child 
might “desire” (and usually does, I be- 
lieve) is “some of what you're eating.” 
That query gives the parents a perfect 
opportunity to tell them as much as they 
can understand about what the Eucharist 
means. ... 

I also disagree with Mrs. Marion Kel- 
leran when she says young children should 
not be taken to church with their parents, 
because they don’t understand what is go- 
ing on. How do we know what thoughts 
go round and round in those young heads? 
If we did know we’d probably be greatly 
surprised! Of course they should have 
their own instruction, geared to their age, 
but it should be at a time that does noi 
conflict with their going to church with 
their family... . 

(MRS.) EDITH M. PURRINGTON 
LOVINGTON, N. M. 


WE’RE GLAD 
YOU 
ASKED THAT 


Qa What is religion? 

Answer: We are glad you asked this 
question, because it reminds us of an an- 
swer which one of the great teachers of 
our Church has given. Father Palmer once 
said, “Religion is being friends with 
God.” But we go on to ask why should 
you suppose that God Almighty wants 
you for a friend? Father Palmer says, 
“First, because Jesus Christ told us so, 
and, second, because God has given us the 
ability to be His friend.” “But,” we say, 
“how do we know that God cares for us? 
How do we know that He wants us to be 
His friend?” And Father Palmer con- 
tinues by saying that actions speak louder 
than words. “By every act of His, Jesus 
shows me the friendliness of God, and by 
His words, ‘I have called you friends’ 
(John 14), He says, in words which I 
cannot deny, exactly what I want to hear 
Him say.” 

The God who made the rocks, the water 
and the air, plants and animals and gave 
them life, brought man into being and 
gave to him not only life but a reasoning 
soul with which he is able to appreciate 
the wonderful works of His creator. The 
animals cannot do that. Because man can 
respond to God’s wonderful revelation of 
Himself, he is capable of an altogether 
unique relationship to the Heavenly 
Father. He can be the friend of God. That 
is the most wonderful thing that we can 
say about any man. 


Why do we baptize infants? There 

isn’t any mention of infant baptism 
in the Bible. Did the early Church be- 
lieve in infant baptism? How can little 
babies repent and believe? See Acts 
2:38; 8:12 through 37; 16:14 through 
31. 


Answer: It strikes us that the texts 
which have been mentioned are irrelevant 
to the question asked. All these texts say 
that there shall be faith and sorrow for 
sins in those who seek admission into the 
Church after they are adults. We still re- 
quire of adult converts the same things. 
We have to admit there is no mention of 
the baptizing of infants in the New Testa- 
ment, but it is at least probable that there 
were certainly some infants among the 
whole families which were baptized by 
St. Paul as reported in Acts 16, verse 15 
and lst Corinthians, Chapter 1, verse 16. 

We give our children many good things 
before they understand why they are 
given, and we protect them from many 
harmful things before they comprehend 


luestion 


why they should be so protected. We giwi 
them innoculations and vaccines befox 
they understand anything about diseas: 
We send them to school before they con 
prehend the importance of a good edue.i 
tion. Therefore we give to our childrew 
before they are fully aware of its con 
plete importance, the great gifts of th 
Spirit which are available in the saer. 
ment of Holy Baptism. We oursely 
pledge the fulfillment of the solemn vow 
and promises. It is only through our fait 
fulness in teaching the Christian religic 
that these children, so baptized, will gro« 
up and understand the Christian faith. 
The early fathers of the Church an 
unanimous in insisting upon infant bap 
tism. They base it upon the universal con 
mand which Christ Himself gave to ever 
one, in Matthew 28:19, in John 3:5. S$! 
Irenaeus (A.D. 140-205) writes: “HI 
came to save all who through Him ap 
born again unto God; infants, and chi 
dren, boys and youths, and elders.” 


What are the various steps in thi 
development of the organization ¢ 
our Church? 


Answer: The parish is the basic un® 
and after that, the diocese. Beyond tt 
diocese is the province, composed of F 
group of dioceses, and beyond that is thf 
general Church, composed of all the di 
ceses which are part of the Protesta 
Episcopal Church in the United States «ff 
America. 

Throughout the Anglican Communic 
the province is probably more importaw 
than it is in the Episcopal Church. As : 
matter of fact, in England the two gre 
divisions are the provinces of Canto} 
bury and York, each of which is preside 
over by an archbishop. An archbishoff 
carries the title “the Most Reverend.” Wi 
do not have an archbishop in the Ame: 
ican Church, although there are mar 
who believe that the presidents of pro: 
inces and the Presiding Bishop show 
have the title of archbishop and be as 
dressed as “the Most Reverend.” Thii 
however, has never received official a’ 
proval of the General Convention of thf 
Episcopal Church. 


If you have a question, please send it 
to QUESTIONS EDITOR, EC NEWS, 
Box 1379, Richmond, Virginia. Try to 
be as specific and as brief as possible. 
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Honolulu . 


Would you like to tear down a 
uilding? Move the Cheyenne In- 
jian River agency in South Dakota? 
felp a city parish evangelize? All 
nese activities are part of “summer 
2rvice projects” sponsored by Na- 
‘onal Council and a student ecu- 
nenical group. They give young col- 
ege students the opportunity to 
erve others and gain understanding 
1 the missionary field—rural, urban 
¥ overseas. The Haiti work camp is 
‘ited by the sponsors as of particu- 
ir interest this year. Old buildings 
vill be torn down and construction 
itarted on the six-room parochial 
vchool of the Church of the Holy In- 
‘ocents in Port-Au-Prince. 


| 


> Dean Paul Roberts has said 
evel to his 21-year ministry at 
t. John’s Cathedral, Denver, and 
is 45-year priesthood. The Cathe- 
‘ral has 3,000 communicants. Even 
‘hough retired, the 70-year-old 
Jergyman is soon going to Hono- 
salu to do what he can to help out 
vith the work there. Dean Roberts 
s known in Colorado and else- 
vhere not only for his church lead- 
irship but also for his efforts to 
itamp out racial prejudice and to 
eare equal rights and privileges 
or minority groups. Looking back 
n his ministry, he said, “Id like to 
ive it all over again... I’ve al- 
yays felt it’s wonderful to get paid 

or having as good a time as I have 
s d. ” 
> Proposals to ban further tests of 
uclear weapons have been likened 
o the “Easter attitude toward life.” 
Jolumbia University’s chaplain 
‘ohn M. Krumn, citing recent anti- 
est pleas by Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
nd the Japanese government, de- 
Jared: “When the future health 
md soundness of the whole human 
ace is in question, quibbling among 


rHE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Calling All Students: Do You Have Plans This Summer? . . 
Roberts: ‘I’d Do It Ail Over Again’ . . . Alexandria: A Political Issue From 
. . Princeton: Honors For a Grand Old Man of the Church. 


victory over the sin and stupidity of 
men, then the believer’s response 
will be a new boldness and a new 
confidence. The new frontiers of life 
today are in the field of human re- 
lationships...” 


& The American Church Union has 
announced first steps in a major 
publication program centered on re- 
ligious education materials. It has 
begun plans to publish some 35 titles 
in a series of low-cost teaching books 
for home and church use. First two 
texts, available May 15, are for lit- 
tle children—IJ Beliteve—The Apos- 
tles’ Creed and Let’s Pray—First 
Prayers. Others will be available in 
July. 


& A new role for a clergy wife: 
Mrs. George Ruof, wife of an Epis- 
copal vicar and mother of five chil- 
dren, won the title of Mrs. New 
York State and joined 47 other 
ladies in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
May 6-11 to compete for the 1958 
Mrs. America title. She and her 


ae ee 3% ie 


. Denver’s Dean 


husband, who is vicar of St. 
George’s, Derby, and St. Paul’s, 
Angola, N. Y., spent a week in 
Florida during the competition. At 
one of her husband’s churches Mrs. 
Ruof plays the organ; at the other 
she sings in the choir. 


> A resolution on race relations 
adopted by the 1955 General Con- 
vention in Honolulu has become a 
campaign issue in an Alexandria, 
Va., election. The resolution, which 
called on the Episcopal Church to 
break down “‘all racial barriers with- 
in the christian fellowship,” was in- 
troduced by Albert A.Smoot of Alex- 
andria, a vestryman of St. Paul’s 
Church. He is a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination to the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates. His op- 
ponent, James R. Thomson, a fellow 
parishioner, has made an issue of 
Mr. Smoot’s Honolulu Resolution. 
He charges it ‘‘actually encompasses 
intermarriage between white and 
black people.” Mr. Smoot’s answer 


cientists as to precisely what RNS 


mount of danger is involved is be- 
ide the point.” He said he recog- 
ized that some risks. are involved, 
ut declared, “‘If life is what Easter 
wroclaims it to be, the scene of God’s 


Dr. Walter Lowrie, one of the Church’s great scholars, was presented the new 
book, Dr. Lowrie of Princeton and Rome (Seabury Press), last month on his 89th 
birthday in Princeton, N. J. Dr. Howard Johnson of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, made the presentation. The first to translate Albert Schweitzer into 
English, Dr. Lowrie is author of 38 volumes. 


. 
‘ 
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is that his opponent is guilty of a 
“distortion which does not hesitate 
to profane spiritual values in order 
to garner votes.” 


> A parishioner of Trinity Church, 
Arlington, Va., was involved in an 
auto collision last year that caused 
serious property damage but only 
slight personal injury. It was an 
experience that started him think- 
ing. The result is a project now 
sponsored by the Men’s Service 
Club of Trinity. It sells tiny white 
car stickers that bear this message 
in bold, black letters: “Almighty 
God, give guidance to the driver of 
this car. Amen.” Their use has 
spread to a number of other 
churches, including thousands of 
individuals who have adopted the 
prayer. Traffic officials say it may 
be just the idea they have been 


looking for. 


‘Competing on the coffee tables’: 


& The director of. the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference Infor- 
mation Bureau considers evangelist 
Billy Graham a “danger to the faith 
of all Catholics who listen to him.” 
Nevertheless, said the Rev. John E. 
Kelly of Washington, D. C., both 
clerical and lay Roman Catholics 
might well imitate Graham’s dedi- 
cation, zeal and organization. The 
priest lauded Graham as a “man of 
prayer—humble, dedicated and de- 
vout.” But, he warned, Roman Cath- 
olics should not attend the evange- 
list’s New York crusade, read his 
books or listen to his broadcasts or 
telecasts because of what he called 
Graham’s “false” and “incomplete” 
teachings. Father Kelly said he is- 
sued the warning because of an esti- 
mate that Roman Catholic attend- 
ance at the New York rallies would 
be “close to if not in the five-figure 
bracket.” 


& Christian Living, sixth and fin: 
volume in the Church’s teachi 

series, hit the 14,500-mark only fou 
days after publication. This las 
volume, written by Bishop Stephe 
F. Bayne Jr. of Olympia, has pu 
the total sales figure of the series 2 
nearly half a million. Two of tr 
volumes—The Holy Scriptures am 
The Faith of the Church—have schj 
over 100,000 copies. " 


> A portrait of Pope Pius XII * 
the centerpiece of a religious @ 

show in the parish house of §: 
John’s in the Village Church, Ne 
York City. Artist Lilyn Ford ha 
painted the Pontiff with his hand 
clasped in prayer. The portrait i 
one of a number of sculptures a 

paintings by artists of various dé 
nominations included in the ex 
hibit. 


TheWorld and the Written Word: What Role for the Church Press 


Emphasis on Christian approaches in 
international dealings, a distinction be- 
tween the law of the Gospel, and the in- 
fluence of religious editors were on the 
agenda of the Associated Church Press at 
its 38th annual meeting in Philadelphia 
last month. 

In brief, here are some of the views put 
before the organization of U. S. and Cana- 
dian editors: 


International Affairs 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, World Council 
of Churches’ official, told ACP members 
that the church press is in a strategic spot 
to place before its readers the Christian 
approaches to the basic elements of cur- 
rent events. Because of the threat of 
“catastrophic destruction,” he said, the 
international community is being forced 
to reject recourse to military action as a 
solution to its problems and is increasingly 
adopting as its own solutions offered by 
the Church. He noted that world states- 
men are now using the language of church- 
men and are speaking of moral force and 
moral obligation. 

Harry Seamans of Washington, D. C., 
State Department liaison officer with re- 
ligious, educational and service organiza- 
tions, told editors his department regular- 
ly studies the church press to keep 
. informed of the reaction of the country’s 
religious forces to world developments. 
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“Their opinions make a difference,” he 
said, 

Three editors, who recently returned 
from overseas tension areas, participated 
in a panel review of “The World’s Sore 
Spots.” They were the Revs. Theodore A. 
Gill of The Christian Century, William S. 
Lea of Episcopal Churchnews and Henry 
L. McCorkle of Presbyterian Life. 


The South and Integration 


Dr. G. Elson Ruff of Philadelphia, Lu- 
theran editor, substituting for NAACP’s 
Thurgood Marshall, warned the church 
that it must never try to become a law- 
enforcement organization. The main prob- 
lem of religious editors, he said, is to make 
a distinction between the law and the Gos- 
pel. The only proper role of the church is 
to cultivate attitudes in people so they will 
put into effect what Christians believe.’ 

Turning to the Supreme Court desegre- 
gation decision, Dr. Ruff said: “The 
church has its own independent witness 
to bear. It may be parallel with legislative 
and judicial procedure, but it must never 
be identified with it.” He said he was en- 
couraged over the South’s integration 
progress, and added: “The most fortunate 
aspect of the Negro-White problem is the 
superb leadership of the Negroes, their 
patience and willingness to stand _ to- 
gether.” 


Religious Writing 

William’ B. Arthur, Look Magazine 
managing editor, gave the group pointes 
on how to get and keep reader interest. F] 
told the editors that their periodicals wer 
“competing on the coffee tables” and «© 
the newsstands with secular publicatior 
and with the entertainment media. It is ¢ 
mistake, he said, to be too theological « 
sanctimonious. He urged them to me¢ 
modern competitive standards in layou 
and techniques. 

Religious magazines, the editor co 
tinued, should make greater use of thi 
picture story technique and pictures ge 
erally. He discouraged the use of “med! 
ocre fiction” and urged instead reports ¢ 
true spiritual experiences. 

During a panel on the purpose of chure 
press editors, one member stressed the ine 
portance of news in the religious publics 
tion. James Flanagan of The Christiad 
Evangelist (disciples) said: “The Gosped 
whenever it has been preached with po 
er, has been preached as news.” | 


Peter Day, editor of The Living 
Church, was elected president of 
the Associated Church Press at 
its Philadelphia meeting. He suc- 
ceeds Robert J. Cadigan of Phila- 
delphia, editor of Presbyterian 
Life. 
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he National Council Meeting: 


, 
BF erica is a nation on the move. It is 
} nation where the population has in- 
eased by 24-million persons since World 
ar II. And it is a nation whose people 
I not like to settle down in one place very 
ng. 
" What these statistics mean to the Epis- 
opal Church was the keynote of an other- 
ise routine meeting of National Council, 
ipril 30-May 2, at Seabury House, Green- 
‘ich, Conn. 
] Looking ahead 20 years, as did the Rev. 
jr. William G. Wright, director of the 
-ome Department, in a key Council re- 
rt, the Church must spend $708,500,000 
it is to keep its present ratio of one Epis- 
»palian for every 90 persons in a popu- 
‘tion expansion estimated at 65-million. 
| Of this amount, $70,850,000 must come 
vom Church sources outside the local 
congregations. To meet this $70-million 
‘eed, the national Church has in sight 
jaly $17,725,000, of which, significantly, 
e Church School Missionary Offering 
‘ill comprise the largest single contribu- 
‘on—$5-million. 
| ‘Dr. Wright bases his figures on the 
ational Church’s present resources in 
sans and grants, calibrated over 20 years. 
‘In his figuring are such items as the 
mergency Loan Fund, the Episcopal 
‘hurch Foundation Loan, the Construc- 
on Loan Fund, the United Thank Offer- 
ag of the Woman’s Auxiliary, undesig- 
ated legacies, the Home Department 
udget and the Church School Missionary 
‘fering. In this picture, the U. T. O. 
gures prominently, with an estimated 
0-year contribution of $2,400,000. (Sta- 
stics show that the U. T. O. in the past 
0 years has supplied one-third of the 
apital grants of the national Church.) 
Dr. Wright bases his estimates for capi- 
11 needs in the next 20 years on the 
erformance of the Church since World 
Jar Il. In that period the population in- 
reased by 24-million and the Church, in 
ie past 10 years, has spent $262,200,092 
1 Church construction. A total of $235,- 
43,005 was raised by local congregations, 
nd $26,257,087 or 10 per cent, from out- 
de help. The supplementary aid came 
‘om diocesan grants and loans and _na- 
onal Church grants and loans. 
Complicating the growth picture has 
een the high mobility of the population. 
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2X For Keeping Pace: $708-Million In 20 Years 


Judge Medina, Dean James A. Pike of the N. Y. Cathedral, and Freedom Exhibit. 


Thirty-one million people changed their 
residence last year, and three-fourths of 
the population has changed residence 
since 1941. 

The movement has been in two direc- 
tions, away from downtown and settled 
suburban areas and away from small town 
and rural areas. The target in both in- 
stances has been the outer periphery of 
the cities, or what Dr. Wright calls “outer 
suburbia.” 

It is the “high potential” parishes in 
“outer suburbia”—capable of self-support 
in from two to five years—that have re- 
ceived the bulk of outside aid. The toll to 
the downtown and rural churches has 
shown in the statistics. Even with new 
“high potential” missions springing up 
everywhere, the Church has suffered a 
net loss of 424 congregations in the past 
10 years and 1,293 in the past 40 years. 

The problems are many: 
b> Helping downtown churches stay alive. 
& Facing up to a problem of conscience 
in the case of non-productive rural mis- 
sions and, if possible, reversing the trend 
of decline. (This means, in some cases 
Dr. Wright pointed out, re-establishing 
churches where property has been sold 
and new communities are suddenly 


springing up.) 

& Using loans rather than grants to aid 
new churches in the areas of greatest 
potential—‘“‘outer suburbia”. 

From a long range view, the need is 
for not only raising the level of the Na- 
tional Council budget but the launching 
of truly ambitious fund drives. 

As Dr. Wright pointed out, the picture 
presented is of the continental Church 
only. To it must be added expansion over- 
seas and the expanded operating costs, 
clergy and staff salaries, maintenance 
and upkeep that go hand-in-hand with 
capital improvements. 

In response to the Home Department 
report, National Council: 
® Authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study expansion needs and pre- 
sent a report at Council’s October meet- 
ing. 
® Read into the record an unofficial pro- 
posal of P. Blair Lee of Philadelphia, 
calling for a “Plus Dollars for God” pro- 
gram that would produce $90 million over 
a three-year period from 2.5 million don- 
ors on the basis of a contribution of one 
dollar per month from each communicant. 
& Voted to change the name of the Di- 

continued on page 12 
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1 the Church’s banner in front, the pro- 
ion winds through hot, ankle-deep. sand. 


(ECnews staff photos) 


An ECnews photographer catches four bishops in a light mood. From left are Bishops Brown, Sherrill, Gibson and Gunn. 
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Cape Henry: Back To Our Beginnings 


With the deep blue of the Atlantic as a 
backdrop, about 1,500 persons scrambled 
over the sun-drenched dunes of Cape 
Henry, Va., last month to pay homage to 
a cherished past. It was on this stretch of 
Virginia coast that the first English set- 
tlers stepped from three frail ships 350 
years ago and planted the taproot of a 
nation. 

Soon they were to travel up the James 
River, fashion a permanent settlement, 
and establish the Anglican Faith in the 
new world. 

These, of course, are facts that have 
been hashed over many times in this year 
of the Jamestown Festival, but somehow, 
the historic truths took on richer signifi- 
cance as they were recited again in the 
shadow of the big stone cross of Cape 
Henry. There was color and atmosphere 
aplenty. A Navy band played, banners 
fluttered, and an honor guard of soldiers, 
sailors and marines accompanied a pro- 
cession of choir members and churchmen 
to and from the speakers’ area. 

The guest of honor was Presiding Bish- 
op Henry Knox Sherrill, who delivered 
the main address. Absent was Archbishop 
Geoffrey Francis Fisher, who had to can- 
cel his trip from England because of ill- 
ness. 

The anniversary services, Bishop Sher- 
rill noted, had deep meaning for Chris- 


tians everywhere — particularly Epise 
palians. 

“From this simple beginning 350 yea 
ago,” he said, “has come a Church « 
over 2-million members, with thousands + 
clergy and of congregations, and exter’ 
ing throughout many areas of the world: 

Bishop Sherrill continued: 

“T take this occasion, when there hay 
been in recent months misunderstandir 
and disagreement between our own Go 
ernment and that of England, to stress th 
vital necessity of the closest ties betwee 
our two nations. There have been diffe 
ences of which our proximity to Yorktow 
is a reminder. There will be difference 
again, and no doubt there should be. 

“But let us never forget that we hold i 
common a great heritage of spiritu: 
truth, of democratic government based c 
the love of freedom, of achievements maa 
possible through heroic and mutual saer’ 
fice. 

“In the eyes of God,” he conclude 
“the nations of the earth are a very sma 
thing. Power, wealth, position—these ani 
not special privileges, but pressing 11 
sponsibilities. What of the soul of the n 
tion, which means our souls in relation 
Almighty God? Our positive answer 
this question determines the validity + 
our democracy, of all that we are ar 
hope to be.” 


| 
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jantz Naylor, president of the Order of Cape Henry 1607 ECnews Editor William S. Lea presents Bishop Sherrill with | 
nrime mover of the event, offers words of welcome. portrait of Archbishop of Canterbury, absent because of il 


san Constant, Discovery and Godspeed, replicas of the ships The Rev. Churchill Gibson (foreground) is chaplain of the James 
ught Jamestown settlers, sail on horizon off Cape Henry. Festival. He conducts daily services at Old Tower Church. 


1 by soldier’s helmet, the Rt. Rev. William Brown, retired William and Mary Choir led crowd in singing hymn favorite: 
of Southern Virginia, speaks from the rostrum. “Onward Christian Soldiers,” “God Bless Our Native Land.” 
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vision of Domestic Missions to the “Di- 
vision of Domestic Missions and Church 
Expansion.” 

& Ureged, with strong verbal support from 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, 
the telling of the Church’s story of its 
expansion needs. 

In another category, a controversial 
issue involving a $192,000 Bishop Payne 
Divinity School fund was settled by vot- 
ing to transfer the fund to the trustees of 
Virginia Theological Seminary, with 
which the Negro school was merged in 


1950. 


At issue was the question of whether 
the fund should be administered by the 
national Church through the American 
Church Institute for Negroes or by VTS. 

_ The money was originally allocated for 
capital expansion at the seminary. Its 


~ source was the national Church’s Recon- 


struction and Advance Fund. With the 
merger imminent, the need for further 
expansion at the segregated school was 
set aside. The money was then invested 
by the national Church and the income 
used for Negro theological education 
throughout the Church. 

Virginia Seminary laid claim to the 
fund on the basis of (a) the merger, and 
(b) that it was in the best position, as 
the first integrated seminary in the South, 
to train Negroes for a Southern ministry 
and to keep them in the South after grad- 
uation. 

Among others who spoke on the issue, 
Bishop Henry I. Louttit, of South Florida, 
labeled Virginia’s claim a “fallacy.” He 
stated that he had never had any trouble 
getting Negro seminary graduates from 
his diocese to return and work there, and 
he added that he believed the choice 


- should be up to a candidate and his bishop 


as to what seminary the postulant should 
attend. Bishop Louttit concluded with 
the statement that 
“Bishop Payne was 
kept going in a de- 
crepit condition for 
25 years on this 
false reasoning.” 

Bishop Sherrill 
referred to the trans- 
fer of the fund as a 
“sift” to the semi- 
nary. 

In voting the 
transfer, National 
Council recommend- 
ed that a sum equiy- 
alent to the 1957 
income from the 
fund be earmarked 
for the budget of the 
Division of Racial 
Minorities. 

Two principal ap- 


Mr. Fuller 


Miss Villaret 
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pointments, among several others, were 
those of Miss Mary Louise Villaret (see 
photo) and Robert N. Fuller. Miss Vil- 
laret, executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education’s Children’s 
Division, was appointed to a newly-created 
post of associate director of the depart- 
ment. She shares with Mrs. Muriel Webb, 
assistant director of the Department of 
Christian Social Relations, one of the two 
top positions held by women on the Coun- 
cil staff. 

Mr. Fuller (see photo), retired presi- 
dent of the G. & C. Merriam Company, 
publishers of Merriam-Webster diction- 
aries, was appointed president and chief 
executive officer of Seabury Press. He will 
succeed Leon McCauley upon his resig- 
nation, June 30. Mr. McCauley has been 
manager of the Press since its inception 
in 1951. 

In other business, National Council: 
pm Learned through the Division of Chris- 
tian Citizenship that the first of the 
“Church and Freedom” exhibits (see pho- 
to) and seminars was due to get underway 
May 5 at New York’s Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. On the agenda was an 
opening service, with Bishop Horace W. 
B. Donegan, of New York, presiding, and 
Bishop J. Brooke Mosley, of Delaware, 
and Thurgood Marshall, NAACP coun- 
sel, as speakers. The Rev. Dr. M. Moran 
Weston, executive secretary of the Di- 
vision of Christian Citizenship, announced 
that Judge Harold R. Medina of the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals had accepted 
the chairmanship of the New York spon- 
soring committee of the “Church and 
Freedom” project. The judge was also 
slated to be a participant in the seminars, 
scheduled to extend over four days, be- 
ginning May 5. The project themes: Man 
and His Faith, Man and His Mind, Man 
and His Labor, Man and His Law, Man 
and His Communications. The number 
of participating cathedrals, Dr. Weston 
reported, had increased from 15 to 28. 
> Voted by resolution to urge Congress 
to support President Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendations for new legislation for the 
admission of refugees to the U. S. The 
resolution pointed out that with the ex- 
piration of the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, “there are still hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees for whom the U. S. 
shares with other nations a concern and 
responsibility .. . ” 
® Learned that Robert Young, of mo- 
tion picture and TV fame, and also an 
active Episcopal layman in the Diocese 
of Los Angeles, had agreed to be a con- 
sultant for National Council’s Radio-TV 
division. 

& Voted to study the financial situation 
of retired deaconnesses. At present the 
national Church provides pensions only 
for the incapacitated. Bishop Sherrill 


commented that he considered aid to re’ 
tired deaconnesses a diocesan and pa’ 
rochial responsibility, and urged an in) 
creased awareness of their needs on the 
local level. ; ; 
& Heard two outstanding reports from 
visitors: an outline of the problems facing 
the Old Catholic Church in Austria, pre» 
sented by Dr. Elfriede Kreuzeder, leadex 
of the Publicity Department and secretar# 
of. Foreign Relations of that Churely 
which has been in communion with the 
Episcopal Church in the U. S. for 2: 
years, and a report by the Rev. Michae¢ 
Fisher, of the Order of St. Francis iri 
Cambridge, England. Father Fisher tolc 
of conducting student conferences #4 
Brown University and Dartmouth College: 
Dr. Kreuzeder, wife of an ordained pries 4 
of the Old Catholic Church, was conclud 
ing a six weeks’ visit to the U. S. at the 
invitation of the Rt. Rev. Lauriston LI 
Scaife, Bishop of Western New York anc 
chairman of the Joint Commission on As. 
sistance to Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
& Voted to allocate the portion of th 
1959 Church School Missionary Offering 
delegated to the domestic field for us 
in constructing and renovating parish 
houses and school buildings for mission 
congregations in the continental Unitee 
States. 
® Approved an increase in the 195% 
grant of the Presiding Bishop’s Commit) 
tee on World Relief and Church Coopera 
tion to the Old Catholic Church to $10. 
000 and recommended an _additiona? 
$10,000 for 1958. The Committee’s secre 
tary, the Rev. Dr. Almon R. Pepper, re 
ported that $201,108 had been receivec 
in the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for Worle 
Relief as of March 31 in response to ar 
appeal for refugee aid sent out in Decem 
ber by Bishop Sherrill. Of the total. $120. 
153 was designated by the donors fo 
Hungarian relief. 
® Heard the first report of the Rey. Dr 
Tollie L. Caution as executive secretary 
of the new Division of Racial Minorities 
Dr. Caution acknowledged a special Na 
tional Council grant of $7,000, used t 
help bring salaries of teachers in colleges 
of the American Church Institute for Ne¢ 
groes up to the pay level of other schools 
particularly state institutions. Dr. Cautior 
reported that the Bi-Racial Committee 
had changed its name to the Committee 
on Racial Minorities and that the follow 
ing had been appointed to it: the Rev) 
Vine Deloria, representing American In} 
dians; Mrs. Constance Swander, execu 
tive director of the Good Samaritan Cen} 
ter, San Antonio, Texas, representing 
work with Spanish-speaking peoples; anc 
the Rey. William Z. L. Sung, college pas} 
tor for Oriental students, Berkeley, Calif! 
(Additional reports and appointment: 
will appear in the June 9 issue.) 
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Meeting People Where They Are’ 


i 
i 


| 
, 
) The Finger Lakes region of Central 
ylew York, is not only a lush vacationland 
-ut a rich agricultural area. 

Fito this area every summer come 
warms of migrant laborers to harvest 
nap beans, a crop in which New York 
ae second only to Oregon. 

| Migrant labor camps can run the 
/amut from the shabbiest of shantytowns 
‘b fairly well organized centers like that 
it King Ferry on Cayuga Lake, which 
joasts a general store, laundry, commu- 
lity social hall and temporary church, 
jlumbing and electricity. 

| It was to King Ferry that the Diocese 
if Central New York’s Christian Social 
Relations Department was directed six 
years ago when they sought the advice of 
the New York State Migrant Commission 
mu where the need was greatest for a 
vhurch program. 

King Ferry is the largest migrant camp 
a the state, with a population sometimes 
is high as 1,200. Approximately 30,000 
migrants, many of them Southern Negroes 
who follow the crops up and down the 
[astern seaboard, come to New York 
State each summer. 

The diocese helps to meet the challenge 
-hrough the cooperation of the National 
Council of Churches and the New York 
State Council of Churches—both sponsors 
of the migrant commission—and its own 
church work camp committee. The chair- 
man is the Rey. Hubert L. Wood, rector 
of St. Paul’s, Waterloo, N. Y. He works 
with an annual appropriation of $3,000. 

The Cayuga Producers Cooperative, 
Inc., which operates King Ferry, sponsors 
with the state a child care center, and the 
migrant commission provides a camp pas- 
tor. He is usually an experienced Negro 
clergyman whose job is to oversee the 
religious instruction of the whole camp. 

Where the Episcopal Church comes in 
is in sponsoring a student work team, 
which devotes its attentions primarily to 
those children between 9 and 14. They are 


too young to work and too old for the 
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child care center. The team must also be 
prepared to work with younger and older 
children as well as adults, especially on 
rainy days. 

Last year the team was under the di- 
rection of a seminarian and his wife, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Robert Dickson, Jr., from 
the Episcopal Theological School in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Working with them were 
eight other college-age and graduate stu- 
dents from Texas, Ohio, Missouri, Kan- 
sas, New York and Canada. They were 
not all Episcopalians. Three were mem- 
bers of the Disciples of Christ denomina- 
tion and one was the daughter of a Pres- 
byterian minister. 

The team lived on the campus of Wells 
College, Aurora, eight miles from the 
camp. They came to the camp every day, 
prepared lunch for the children, and or- 
ganized games, crafts classes, swimming 
instruction, talent shows and a Vacation 
Bible School. They worked in two ses- 
sions, morning and afternoon. Once a 
week they took the children on excur- 
sions—to the Corning Glass Works, Syra- 
cuse Airport, museums and picnics. 

But let Mr. Dickson himself tell part 
of his own story: 

“The type of program conducted at 
King Ferry has varied from year to year, 
depending on the interests and skills of 
the team. Our common goal is to provide 
the child with social, educational and 
religious opportunities... 

“Through recreation in our team games, 
we were interested in fostering fair play 
and consideration for others. At one time 
these boys had been engaged in gang and 
rock fights, whereas now most of them 
participate freely in the program .. .” 

“Both morning and afternoon groups 
endeavored to teach the children some- 
thing of personal cleanliness . . . 

“Not all are idle on those days when no 
work is to be had. Seldom is the day that 
the wash tubs and scrub boards in the 
laundry house are not in use. Even from 
the highway one can see row upon row of 


For People on the Move: a Message of Hope, a Way of Life 


clothes fluttering in the breeze. Also, here 
and there can be spotted an occasional 
small flower garden decking the entrance 
way of an uncluttered room. Unfortunate- 
ly, others use the grounds as they would 
a wastebasket . bottles, papers and 
garbage are thrown liberally around, pro- 
viding a breeding place for harmful dis- 
eases. Thus, it is not uncommon to see 
a child participating in our program with 
a piece of garlic strung around the neck, 
or a baby with a case of mud sores .. .” 

This, then, is the challenge of King 
Ferry, and these are some of the steps the 
Church has taken to meet it. 

To a Negro family living in one room 
in an unpainted barracks—cooking, eat- 
ing and sleeping in cramped quarters— 
the organized Church and its Gospel may 
have little meaning; but, in the words of 
Director Wood of the diocesan committee, 
“the greatest impact upon these boys and 
girls may very well come from the knowl- 
edge that someone is interested enough to 
devote long hours of work and effort in 
their behalf.” 


Basketball is an outlet, too. 
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O FOR A THOUSAND TONGUES TO SING! 


The Choir School of [ae 
St. Thomas Church NN 5 


As a chorister of St. Thomas Church this boy daily sings 
the glory of God and learns to know and love the great mus} 
of the Church. A few blocks away from the church is his schoq 
where, with forty other boys between the ages of nine ar 
fourteen, he lives, works, and plays. Located in the center « 
Manhattan, his school is accessible to all the cultural oppe: 
tunities of New York. A few doors away is Carnegie Ha: 
where he has been both a performer and an appreciative li 
tener. 

He spends many happy hours in nearby Central Park. He 
he is able to participate in a varied program of sports. Sunni 
weather will find him in reserved sections of the park playin 
softball, soccer—or just playing. When it rains, the full} 
equipped school gymnasium offers basketball and other game¢ 

A housemother, who is trained as a dietician and nurse, ani 
a domestic staff insure his well-being and comfort. He receive 
a sound education from a faculty of eight men, one of who 
is his personal advisor. Classes are small, the atmosphere ir 
formal and personal. His progress is carefully evaluate@ 
through standardized,achievement and aptitude tests. Whed 
he graduates from the eighth grade, he will be well prepared 


for entrance into a leading preparatory school. 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal schcol in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Netable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indcor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalcg. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 
A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. 
Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. C, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


Founded 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow ‘‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.”’ 
The Rev. Cancn SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
470 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 
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HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


VOORHEES SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by 
the Southern Association. Under direction of 
American Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For information, write 
to THE REGISTRAR. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


Christchurch, Virginia 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. A Virginia school for boys on salt water. 
College Preparation. 


Moderate Cost. 


Robert M. Yarbrough, Jr., M. A., Acting Headmaster 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital Davenport, lowa 


Three year approved program — College af- 
filiation — Male and married students ac- 
cepted — Loans and scholarships available. 


For information write to Director. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Giris 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is gives 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work fe 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now receiving ap- 
plications for entrance to the 5th Grade in Sep- 
tember, 1957. A complete program of independent 
school studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special em- 
phasis is placed on recreational and athletic activi- 
ties, The School's buildings are modern and fully 
equipped. Endowed. Full fee, $400. 


Robert H. Porter, $.T.B., Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades Seve# 
through Twelve. College Preparatory. 


ART—MUSIC—DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, Tenni= 
Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 


Headmistress 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year, Thorougl 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts includin: 
Ceramics, All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shor) 
camous 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction o 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 

Write for Catalog 


Box EC . Kenosha, Wisconsin 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue, | 


KATHARINE LEE, Principal 
Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 
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Gifts to Boys’ Home may be 
deducted in computing 
your income taxes. 


BOYS’ 
HOME 


COVINGTON. VIRGINIA 


copal 


sets ington. 
ME, Coving 

axing for others—hos 
Rear nity YoCn 


; : You can help provide a home for a boy who has no home. You can make any size gift to this ] 
| great institution which has existed within the framework of the Episcopal Church for fifty 
| years. For instance, here’s what your gift will do: | 
$300.00—A year’s tuition $150.00—For a half year My gift is enclosed J 
$ 75.00—For three months $ 25.00—For one month | 
1 
Name I 
| Address | 
: 
| City Zone State | 
| y= 


= a ee Ge ee See ee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee Sa tal | 
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Do Your Present Policies 


Serve Your Insurance Needs? 


Adequate fire coverage is important, but also 


church property requires protection against 


loss from many and varied hazards. All forms » 
of insurance are available through the com- 
bined facilities of the following 


organizations, most at substantial 


rate reductions. 


Literature will be sent on request, refer to Dept. A. 


The CHURCH Fire 


Insurance Corporation 


and 


+ + + + + HF HF 
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NATION 


Cautious Optimism Expressed 
Over South’s Racial Progress 


Speakers at a conference on Christian 
faith and human relations in Nashville, 
Tenn., voiced cautious optimism last 
month over the future of race relations in 
the South. 

The Rev. Das Kelly Barnett, associate 
professor of Christian Ethics at the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, Austin, Tex., told the group: 

“The Southerner takes his religion seri- 
ously. When he says that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, he means it. He can be led to see 
that Jesus is Lord over all human rela- 
tions. 

“He can be led to see that his ultimate 
loyalty is not to Jim Crow but to Jesus 
Christ. The truth spoken in Christian love 
will bear its anticipated fruits. To that 
end, we are called to self-dedication.” 

Another speaker, Col. Francis P. Mil- 
ler, Presbyterian layman from Charlottes- 
ville, Va., indicated that if churches chal- 
lenge irresponsible leaders in the South, 
the situation will change. The dregs of 
white population, he said, assert their im- 
portance by appealing to the worst in 
man—his fears, prejudices and hatreds. 

“There are areas where it appears to 
me that morons and nit-wits have become 
the pace-sitters of public opinion,” Col. 
Miller declared. “The day calls for in- 
telligence, reason, tolerance and fair play 
—with imagination and grace. Only Chris- 
tian people have the qualities that are 
required.” 

Mr. Barnett also emphasized this view 
and said that church leaders “must be the 
conscience of the South, a sane guide of 
transition that must come.” Grass roots 
“Christian social action,” he said, will be 
greatly enhanced by interdenominational 
cooperation, including spokesmen of 
Judaism and the Roman Catholic Church. 

A third speaker cited the formation of 
interracial ministerial associations as the 
most widespread and general change in 
the religious field since the 1954 Supreme 
Court desegregation decision. 

He said the most conservative handling 
of the situation has been shown by the 
organized Protestant Church bodies of the 
South; the more liberal by the extra- 
denominational church groups and indi- 
vidual leaders. 

The Protestant Churches of the South, 
he added, “appear to be struggling with 
their own souls.” 

The conference, called to consider prob- 
lems of racial integration, was attended 
by some 300 Protestant leaders from over 
the South. It was co-sponsored by the 
Tennessee Council of Churches, the fel- 
lowship of Southern churchmen and 85 
individual religious leaders. 
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Eeditvials 


The Church At The Center Of The Jamestown Celebratic 


It is significant and appropriate that the Church should 
be at the center of the Jamestown Festival Celebration, 
commemorating the 350th anniversary of the planting of 
the first English-speaking colony in America. Day by day 
the morning and evening offices will be said at the Tower 
Church by the chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Churchill Gibson. 
On Sundays the principal service will be the Holy Com- 
munion. All churchmen who visit the Jamestown Festival 
will be impressed by the fact that here at long last the 
Church is recognized as the very center around which 
America grew. We must remember that the Church was 
built before ever there was a courthouse and that actually 
it was in this little church building that the first repre- 
sentative assembly was held in the New World. 

It was of course regretted by everyone that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was unable to attend these opening 
festivities, but all Episcopalians were proud of the con- 
tribution which was made by their Presiding Bishop, the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. Here are some of the words 
which Bishop Sherrill said at the ceremonies commemo- 
rating the first landing at Cape Henry on April 26th, 1607: 

“America and Britain share a great heritage of spiritual 
truth (and) democratic government based on the love of 
freedom.” 

“A realization of these facts is essential to the peace and 
the well-being of the world,” he asserted. 

Bishop Sherrill said he took “this occasion, when there 
have been in recent months misunderstanding and dis- 
agreement between our own government and that of Eng- 


The Gospel Of The Ascension 


Someone has said that the Christian religion is cen- 
tered in a great cosmic drama of descent and ascent. 
Our Lord, “for us men and for our salvation came down 

. and was made man.” For the same reason—‘for us 
men and for our salvation”’—our Lord ascended into 
heaven. 


Strange Doctrine 


This doctrine of the Ascension is a strange doctrine for 
most of us, because we have thought of our Lord as only 
a great historical character—albeit the greatest of men, but 
a man and just a man. We have thought that we could 
imitate Jesus and “believe WITH” Him instead of “‘be- 
lieve IN” Him as Lord and Saviour. For those who see 
Jesus Christ as only a product of history there can be no 
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land, to stress the vital necessity of the closest ties betwee 
our two nations.” 

During the past 350 years, he added, “the United State 
in the providence of God has grown in every category to } 
position of power and of resulting responsibility. 

“The industrial era has brought a tremendous comple» 
ity with corresponding depersonalization. Amid the pres 
sures of social necessity and convention, the individual ss 
often seems lost. The issue of personal freedom is pe 
culiarly pressing in this hour, not only in our nation bu 
in the world as a whole. 

“Because of an increasing sophistication as agains 
knowledge and true scholarship, too many of us have bee: 
led to neglect or to forget the eternal and the simple very 
ties of our Christian faith and heritage. 

“It is good for us, therefore, to pause and to think witll 
gratitude to God of that little company that came to thes 
shores, daring greatly. They were not perfect. None of u 
are. But they had the humility and the simple faith t¢ 
kneel in gratitude to God for all his mercies. They knel 
under a sailcloth to receive the sacrament of the Hol 
Communion... 

“In the eyes of God the nations of the earth are a ver 
small thing. Power, wealth, position—these are not spe 
cial privileges but pressing responsibilities. What of the 
soul of the nation, which means our souls in relationshiy! 
to Almighty God? Our positive answer to this questior 
determines the validity of our democracy, of all that w 
are, of all that we hope to be.” 


real meaning to the Ascension. If Jesus were only a mani 
then His story is fantastic and utterly tragic. 


The Gospel 


But this is not the picture of Jesus Christ which we finc 
in the New Testament. In the Epistles of St. Paul, the Loré 
we meet is the risen and ascended Christ. For him the 
Life of Christ was the “NOW LIFE” of Christ in His 
Church. He was for Paul no human hero to be imitated] 
but the Lord who sits at the right hand of God to pleacs 
our cause before the throne of glory. Men are broker 
when they try to follow Christ in their own power. The 
ideal is too high. We fail and fall back. He becomes our 
judge. Then the Gospel comes to our rescue, telling us that 
this terrible judge, who has the right to destroy us, actually) 
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symbol for Ascension Day. 


ies for us and today pleads for me. “We love Him be- 
vause He first loved us.’ 


Two Worlds 


| We have always believed there are two worlds—one of 
ime and the other of eternity. From the timeless world 
esus came in the first place, and to that timeless world He 
ascended. To those who have no faith this is utter foolish- 
ness. To the man of faith, who has been gripped by the 
Christ, this is a central clue to life. We have a representa- 
tive before the throne of heaven. Of course we can only 
a in symbols in discussing so great a fact, but in faith 
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The Ecumenical Patriarch 


The Cross of Constantine For Ascension Day 
A combination of the Cross and the Chi Rho symbol (the first 
two letters in the Greek word for “Christ” ), said to have been seen 
by Constantine, together with the Latin words In hoc signo vinces (In 
this sign conquer), is called the Cross of Constantine. It is the proper 


we can boldly say “We have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Righteous.” 

We can follow Jesus today only as the ascended Lord. 
We dare to talk of the “Imitation of Christ” only in the 
power of the Resurrected Life in Christ. When we die to 
sin we can rise in newness of life—we live in Christ, who 
is always available in His Holy Spirit. We begin to grasp 
something of the meaning of the Ascension when we can 
say with St. Paul, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” This Lord in whom we live has ascended into heaven 
to make intercession for us and there we rest our case. It 
is in the hands of the Son of God who pleads our cause. 


In the current issue of the Ecumenical Review, Francis 
‘House quotes thus from the late Archbishop Randall 
Davidson: “The continuity of the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople i is profoundly important to the whole Christian 

Church, ” Today the security of the Patriarchate is in dan- 

ger, largely due to the political uncertainty and the mis- 
© icvstandings between Turkey and Greece because of 
he Cyprus controversy. 

The Patriarch Athanagoras is a loyal citizen of Turkey. 
He is also the spiritual leader of many millions of Greek 
Beeaking Christians throughout the world. Cyprus puts 
oe in the middle of a complex dilemma. Seeking only to 
be a “good neighbor,” as he told us himself, he is often 
misunderstood by both sides. It was even more difficult 
for the Patriarchate during the wars for Greek independ- 
a The Patriarchate survived then, and it will survive 


no 
| 
Bogotion Sunday 


The Christian world, however, should be aware of the 
attack upon the Patriarchate by the Turkish government. 
Newspapers in Istanbul renewed their demands that the 
seat of the ecumenical patriarch be removed from Turkey, 
because it allegedly is “meddling in politics.” Specifically, 
the Patriarchate is accused of political agitation in favor 
of the Greek point of view on the Cyprus problem. A 
spokesman for the patriarch, however, has made it clear 
that the patriarch regrets the statements in the press and 
pledges his loyalty to Turkey. “This loyalty,” the spokes- 
man said, “is not superficial, but based on feelings of love 
and faithfulness. We take it as our duty to state that the 
Patriarchate will do nothing against the laws of this coun- 
try or anything to make the people of this country doubt 
the Patriarchate’s loyalty and love of country.” 

We urge that our readers pray for Patriarch Athanag- 
oras, one of the great Christians of our day. 


_ Rogation Sunday reminds us of the unity of our wor- 
ship and our work. Farmers see this perhaps more easily 
than city men, for in the continuous processes of growing 
things, they have always before them the drama of our 
dependence upon God. Religion may have begun in thanks- 
giving rather than in fear, for primitive men with a sure 
insight saw what men of today often miss, that if the crops 
of the world were to fail for a season, we should all starve. 
But God provides for man’s needs. 

This being true, all work, if it be honest work, is 
cooperation with God. A scientist goes into the laboratory 
to ask God questions. A physician studies the human body 
in order to learn how to cooperate with God in bringing 
the gifts of healing. A farmer plows his field and thus 
works with God to produce a crop. There is a glory in 
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work when we understand how we actually are fellow 
workers together with God. 

It was Brother Lawrence who said that for him the life 
of prayer and the life of daily work did not greatly differ. 
To work is to pray and to pray is to work. Our Lord Him- 
self taught us to say, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
Rogation Sunday and the Rogation days which follow 
should remind us of the relevance of our Christian faith 
to every area of life. It should help us, if we observe it 
properly, to unite our worship and our work. It should 
teach us the vital connection between our daily bread and 
the Bread which we consecrate on the altars of our 
churches. Above all, it should remind us of our absolute 
and unconditional dependence upon God “in Whom we 
live and move and have our being.” 


HOW —Risieae 
IS OUR REVIVAL? 


One of the top questions of the day 1s examined in this article by a 


distinguished clergyman. By following the crowd, he says, you may wind up 


with a faith you never had before. 


By SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


Whenever a group of clergy or thoughtful laypeople get 
together, somebody is likely to raise the question whether 
what we are seeing today is a genuine spiritual awakening 
or not. This is important enough for us to think about it 
together. 

The numerical figures concerning the Church seem highly 
encouraging. The population increased from nearly 102- 
million in 1916, to 161-million in 1954; and during that 
time, when the population increased by 57%, the number 
of unchurched went from 60-million to only 64,250,000 in 
1954. One hundred and nine Protestant bodies reported 
24,280,756 members in 1916, and 49,318,937 in 1953. Giv- 
ing in the churches increased 11% in 1955 over what was 
given in 1954. For plants and buildings, 21 bodies report 
a total spent of $281,385,636 in 1955, which is $68-million 
over what was spent in 1954. In most places there is an 
increase in church attendance. 

There are more programs on radio and TV than ever. 
Such outstanding personalities as Billy Graham, Norman 
Peale, and Bishop Sheen are known to millions who eagerly 
await their programs week by week. Scores of lesser lights 
get an encouraging response to their efforts in these fields. 
There are more articles in magazines and newspapers than 
ever. The printing of Jewish, Catholic and Protestant forms 
of “Grace” on menus in restaurants and dining cars is a 
curious attempt to keep up with the wave of fresh religi- 
osity, as are some of the unutterably bad popular songs 
which seek to suggest a kind of religious feeling which 
seems to me debased without either theological or moral 


_ The Rey. Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, rector of Calvary Church 
in Pittsburgh, is a widely read author on religious subjects 
and one of the Episcopal Church’s outstanding spokesmen. 
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content. These are so hazy as to be thought to offend no- 
body. But they would not arise if there were not something 
going on in the American people which reaches for some- 
thing at least beyond the animal in man. 


RELIGION—OR INTEREST IN RELIGION? 


Do these things indicate any general spiritual awaken- 
ing, in any sense comparable to the authentic Christian 
awakenings associated with such names as Wesley or 
Moody? Dr. George Buttrick, chaplain of Harvard Col- 
lege, says that we do not have an awakening of religion, . 
but an awakening of interest in religion. 

For myself, I should want to make some distinctions. 
I think the depth and validity of such awakening as we‘ 
see depends a good deal upon who is responsible for the 
content of it. I think that the mark and test of a genuine: 
Christian awakening is found in our text: “Repent ye 
therefore, and turn again, that your sins may be blotted 
out, that so there may come seasons of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord.” This puts repentance first, 
and revival second. There can be, as I see it, no genuine 
Christian awakening which does not begin in a sense of 
need in people. I do not believe that true Christianity ever 
attempts to fill people with guilt; I think it reports to them 
that over this universe is a God of love and of judgment, 
Who cares for man and Who makes demands upon him. 
for his loyalty. The very hearing of this message of the: 
Gospel deepens in us the sense of our own hopelessness 
and helplessness to manage our lives or to effect our salva- 
tion. When we realize that we have been content with this: 
situation, or are willing now to let it go on, there does arise} 
a sense of guilt that is quite inevitable. The moment we 
begin to repent, the forgiveness which the Gospel holds out 
to us offers hope. This repentance cannot be mere remorse, . 
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‘More than ever before, people are turning to religion. Giving and membership are at record levels for 109 Protestant bodies. 
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mor can it be a light emotion of a passing moment. It is 
‘real when it means we realize we need redemption. It is 
‘the first step in Christian conversion when it troubles us 
until we seek relief and release in the forgiveness and re- 
demption of God through Christ. Where this true version 
‘of the Gospel is being preached, and people are being 
influenced by it, I think we have true spiritual awakening. 
‘I have no hesitation in saying that I think Billy Graham is 
the human instrument of very real and genuine spiritual 
awakening. And there are many others who are in the same 
authentic tradition. 


FAITH, AND THE FAITH 


What of the Norman Vincent Peale kind of awakening? 
This has less in it of traditional theological content, though 
I know Dr. Peale to be a good deal of an old-fashioned 
evangelical Christian in his own life. He usually preaches 
“faith” rather than “the faith.” We must say that Jesus 
often did the same. “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you” 
—not much theology there! “According to thy faith be 
it done unto thee’”—not much theology there! It is per- 
fectly clear to me that Dr. Peale, like the Master in these 
New Testament instances, is talking with spiritual begin- 
ners. As an airplane cannot fly ‘til it gets off the ground, 
so no man truly lives in the life of Grace ‘til some thrust or 
leap or affirmation on his part gets him off the ground. This 
has affinity with a “self-starter” of a mechanical kind. 
When you see people with faith, when you hear them talk 
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of the things that faith does, you begin to wish you had it. 
Then you begin experimenting with it, and things start 
happening to you. Many educators and theologians in the 
field of religion neglect this great reality, and so confuse 
the minds of beginners with advanced concepts and convic- 
tions that they befuddle and often lose them altogether. I 
do not believe this kind of kindergarten awakening is suffi- 
cient. One must go on into full Christian growth and ma- 
turity. Neither, I am quite sure, does Dr. Peale. But let us 
be thankful for a man who speaks to many, who, if they 
did not turn towards his kind of religion, would not turn 
to orthodoxy of any kind, but to the sheer humanism of 
a great deal of what is called New Thought. This move- 
ment is the fastest-growing of any religious movement of 
our time. It is, I think, a judgment on the orthodox 
churches for spending so much time on theology, and so 
little on experience. My old friend, Starr Daily, says that 
the orthodox churches emphasize the Giver without the 
gifts, and the cults emphasize the gifts without the Giver; 
when what we should be doing is to emphasize both. Dr. 
Peale emphasizes the gifts, but he believes profoundly in 
the Giver as well. 


REVIVAL FOR INSIDERS AND OUTSIDERS 


Real awakening is always of two kinds. It gets into 
touch with the outsiders, the unbelievers and the indiffer- 
ent. Awakening is a rising tide of religion, and it seeps 
inland to places far from the usual shoreline. It gets in the 
air. People who have been indifferent for years begin to 
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SHRINE MONT 
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offers beauty, 
recreation and 
spiritual solace 


The dining hall...a very popular 
spot with our guest. 


IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 

miles west of Washington, the 
Cathedral Shrine of the Transfigura- 
tion has clustered about it modern 
‘lodges, cottages, central halls and re- 
fectory for accommodation of vacation 
guests, both clerical and lay. Shrine 
Mont, operated on the American plan, 
is open from May 25th through Sep- 
tember 21st with rates from $37 to 
$42.50 per week. 


For prospectus write: 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 
Shrine Mont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 
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Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write for Booklet 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa 
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realize they are missing something. Some 
of this is a sheepish following the crowd; 
some is more than that. But you may start 
by following the crowd and wind up with 
a faith you never had before, Awakening 
goes for the outsiders, the unchurched and 
the untouched. But it also goes for the 
insiders, the churched, the conventional 
folk who are already more or less religi- 
ous. They begin to discover that they are 
serving God with their lips, maybe with 
their hands, but not with their hearts. 
They begin to realize that “Pharisees” are 
not an ancient sect within the Jewish fold, 
but a type to be found in every age and 
religion; and the real Pharisees are those 
blind to their own faults, selfishness and 
complacency. All of us who make any pro- 
fession of religion at all have in us some- 
thing of the Pharisee, as do those who stay 
out of the church because “it is so full of 
hypocrites” (if that isn’t “holier-than- 
thou,” I’d like to know what it is!). So 
true awakening affects the world and the 
Church—the Church and the world. In 
genuine awakening they may, for the first 
time, shake hands and understand one 
another. 


GROUPS AND AWAKENING 


There is another place where awakening 
is taking place, and here it partakes of 
both the Church and the world. It is the 
lay movement that manifests itself most 
frequently in the gathering together of 
small groups, often called “cells.” Some 
seem to think this is a “Protestant” kind 
of movement, mostly to be found in 
churches like the Methodist or Baptist. 
Quite the reverse. It is very strong and 
growing all the time stronger in our own 
conservative church. An “Advisory Group 


1957 SUMMER SESSION at 


WINDHAM HOUSE 
July 3- August 17 


At WINDHAM HOUSE informal and relaxing group life with 
other women workers with like interests and concerns and par- 


ticipation in the corporate worship of The Episcopal Church. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY courses in Christian 
Education, Bible and Theology with outstanding visiting and 


resident professors. 


Session includes SPECIAL PROGRAM, July 8-26, for Public 


School Educators in curricular areas other than Religion. 


For further information and Bulletin write 


Miss Olive Mae Mulica, Director 


WINDHAM HOUSE 


326 WEST 108TH STREET 


NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 


for Christian Cells” was formed with th 
approval of Dr. Cosmo Lang, when he was 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1940, Arch/ 
bishop Temple asked them to continua 
their work. It is now a recognized form o 
Christian activity in the Church of Eng. 
land, One of their pamphlets points ou 
five weaknesses of institutional religion: 
lack of fellowship, an inarticulate laity 
mass ignorance, weakness in faith anqc 
stagnation. It points out four elements ir 
the life of a spiritually effective cell: fei. 
\owship, prayer, study and discipline. It ig 
evident that the early Church, when it: 
power was greatest, had many feature= 
lost in institutional religion today but re+ 
gained through the small group. 

Under many names and guises, using 
many procedures, these small, deyvotec: 
companies are springing up to initiate anc 
to sustain the faith of those who attend 
them. They both help on spiritual awaken- 
ing, and give sign of its having begun. The 
impulse to “gather together” is very close 
to the impulse towards faith itself. An 
older generation sometimes thinks that i 
we “gather together” as we are doing now. 
in the public worship of the Church, this 
is all that is necessary. But they do not 
reckon with two things in younger-minded: 
people. One is a very widespread loneli- 
ness and need to “belong,” in a deepe 
sense than church membership has usually 
connoted; and the other is the value of 
exchange of thought and experience, with 
all the enrichment and fresh light this 
throws on one’s own situation. You simply 
cannot do this where 500, or even 75, peo: 
ple are met together. It can best happen inj) 
small groups, of which the typical numbex 
is probably 12. I hardly know a churet 
where you feel the stir of awakening where 
you do not find small groups of men ane 
women, for fellowship and prayer; anc 
hardly an individual freshly awakened te 
the new life that is in Christ who has no 
felt the need for such association. I shoulo 
say that these small groups were the char 
acteristic way in which the Holy Spirit id 
manifesting Himself, in the Church and ir 
the world, today. 


Awakening—W hither? 


What direction will the new interest anc 
beginnings of awakening take? People 
who are waking up spiritually today seem 
to look for experience, and expect faith to 
make a difference in life. Some of this is 
self-centered at the beginning, and per 
haps materialistic. This is natural at first} 
and people who begin this way must be 
gradually led to deeper truths and moré¢ 
unselfish dedication. But unless the ortho 
dox churches take seriously this search fon} 
experience, and are willing to begin witli 
something else besides theological for: 
mulae or denominational fine points, thé 
awakening could easily veer off into haz 
“new thought,” to the grave loss of thé 

continued on page 2 
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Living and Learning 


That ‘Most 
Wasted Hour’ 


By Marion Kelleran 


A number of letters indicate that some of our church schools 
are using, as a basis for evaluating their church schools, the 
LIFE magazine article entitled “The Most Wasted Hour of 
the Week.” Written by the Rev. Wesley Shrader, it is an in- 
formal report on the general state of the American Sunday 
school. The letters ask whether I think the article is a fair and 
accurate report, and if so what we can do about it. 

The article reached the newsstands just at the time that 
several thousand Christian education people were meeting in 
an annual conference at Cincinnati. Most of the people with 
whom I talked were Episcopalians, with a sprinkling of edu- 
cationists from other churches. In general, we agreed that the 
article was good reporting, and that the pictures (note the 
plural) it gave of the Sunday school had been seen by all of us. 
We were not always in agreement with what we thought were 
the implications or conclusions of the article. And without 
being at all defensive, sheer honesty made us say that in spite 
of the eroding factors in its life, the Sunday school has been 
for some children an effective instrument of Christian educa- 
tion, a stirring witness to the Christian faith, and a real inter- 
preter of Christian life. 

The use of the plural above is indicated because all of us 
agree with Mr. Shrader that no Sunday school is heir to all 
the diseases he mentions. I think I have never seen one, how- 
ever loosely conceived and operated, which had all the prob- 
lems depicted, but I have never seen one, however well con- 
ceived and carefully operated, that was free from one or more 
of the problems. The job of a church school staff, and in large 
parishes of the administrative section of the staff, or the Chris- 
tian education committee, or the Sunday school committee, is io 
reduce the number of problems so far as effective planning 
and organization can do so. 

There isn’t a Sunday school which cannot improve the con- 
ditions under which its teachers work. But it would be a false 
conclusion from this article to believe that this is more than a 
first step in solving the problem of the church school. It is a 
first step beyond which lie the really hard paths of effective 
education. I think Mr. Shrader knows this, but we need to be 
explicit about it. 


A second conclusion which the uninitiated might reach from 
continued on page 26 
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@ ALTAR RAIL CUSHIONS 

@ PEW CUSHIONS 

@ REHABILITATION OF OLD 
CUSHIONS 

@ KNEELING CUSHIONS 
AND HASSOCKS 

@ FOAM RUBBER, HAIR, OR 
COTTON FILLED 


Samples & Estimates on Request 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave. Long Island City, N.Y. 


Contest .:: 
n 1957 
$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All types of 


manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details 
of famous publishing plan, write for Brochure E. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


CHURCH CANDLES 


Beeswax Write for 
Candles price list and 
Vesper Lights illustrated folder 


Sanctuary Lights WILL & BAUMER 
and Lamps CANDLE CO., INC. 
Votive Lights Syracuse, N.Y 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of Amibrica 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


“GUEST HOUSE 


“CLOVER FIELDS” Quiet restful country home, 
open all year. A limited number of guests. Ten 
miles from Charlottesville and University of Vir- 
ginia. Swimming, golf & tennis privileges at nearby 
Country Club. Delcious food and reasonable rates. 
For terms write Mrs. Charlotte Randolph Rafferty, 
Keswick, Va. 


~ PERSONNEL WANTED 


MAN AND WIEFE to superintend Church Orphan- 
age in the South. Must have experience in institution 
management. Social training desirable. Please write, 
giving complete information, to Box 1442, Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION to 
begin about August 1st. Growing church in fine 
residential community. Liberal salary and car allow- 
ance. St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 2151 Dorset 
Rd., Columbus 21, Ohio. 


Boys’ worker. Good salary. St. Francis Boys’ Homes, 
Salina, Kansas. 


SECRETARY wanted for University Chaplain in 
metropolitan center, beginning July 1. Address: 
Chaplain’s Office, Earl Hall, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TEACHER-PRIEST wishes position in Prep-School 
in North East for September. Box 1447 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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Christian Communication 


This Is Real: 


“This is real . . . this is a man, these 
are his arms, his lips .. . this may be my 
last chance . . . this time I can’t afford to 
let love pass me by!” These words appear 
in an advertisement for a new Hollywood 
film, “Spring Reunion.” The question, of 
course, is: What is love? 

Emile Cammaerts, in his excellent bock 
For Better, For Worse (a highly recom- 

- mended “Essay in Praise of Marriage and 
the Family”), describes love “in the great 
voice of Christian tradition” as speaking 
of “eternal union and the joy of a new 
life.” The author associates love with mar- 
riage and its responsibilities rather than 
with “a barren passion leading to a dra- 
matic catastrophe.” 

Boy meets girl, boy loses girl, boy gets 
girl. The formula works, year in and year 
out, in the big romantic films. This season 
we have seen it sparking noticeably for 
Yul Brynner and Ingrid Bergman in 
“Anastasia” and for Fred Astaire and 
Audrey Hepburn in “Funny Face.” 

“Anastasia,” which brought Miss Berg- 
man an Academy Award in the full-blown 
sentimental tradition, gives us a romantic 
finish in classic cinema style. The dowa- 
ger empress, played by Helen Hayes as 
Victoria Regina, slowly descends a red- 
carpeted stairway to sit on a makeshift 
throne and announce to some emotionally 
moth-eaten courtiers in rented clothes that 
the young duchess (Miss Bergman) has 
flown the coop. Why? Because she was in 
love. No realm is left for the young 
duchess, it is true, and besides this is cel- 
luloid fiction. 

“Funny Face” is an altogether diverting 
springtime film which is good fun and 
shows us some wonderful scenes of Paris 
in refreshing color. [It also shows us 
“screen love.’ The happy couple, en- 
thralled in one another’s arms, go float- 
ing down a tranquillizer-induced river as 
pigeons literally fly through the air, the 
water really laps and even a swan is 
thrown into the scene for good measure. 
One doesn’t know at what hotel the couple 
will spend their honeymoon, or if there is 
any kind of respectable auberge alongside 
such a river—but, then, surely Mr. Astaire 
must get back to work to support his 
young bride. 
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by Malcolm Boyd 


Hollywood has even gone so far this 
year as to show us the highly improbable 
picture of a nun stranded on a South 
Pacific island with a devil-may-care ma- 
rine. The story is, in a way, a love story, 
because the considerably immature ma- 
rine, played by Robert Mitchum, imagines 
he has fallen in love with the Roman 
Catholic sister. Maybe he has. Yet, one 
wonders, has he thought at all of her 
standing in the kitchen cooking corned 
beef hash for him when he comes home 
from work in the evening? The nun is 
played by Deborah Kerr (who was an 
Anglican nun, once, in “Black Narcis- 
sus”) and the film is called “Heaven 
Knows, Mr. Allison.” One is happy that 
Miss Kerr is not once again an Anglican 
nun in this mishmash which shows little 
of director John Huston’s usual genius. 

There was a film of a few months ago 
which offered us an unusual and beliey- 
able love story. In “The King and I,” boy 
indeed meets girl, but boy never gets 
girl, and boy doesn’t really lose girl in any 
of the accepted and usual modes. In fact, 
boy dies. We have a treatment of un- 


Love On The Screen 


Fred Astaire, with familiar Paris backdrop, in “Funny Face.” 


requited love. The picture manages to dex 
somewhat honestly and simply with th 
mystery of love shared by a man ané | 
woman. Underneath the weight of massivi 
and colorful sets and a long musical scor. 
the characters played by Yul Brynner an 
Deborah Kerr make some sense as rez 
persons, and the attraction between ther 
is at the same time intense and unclu| 
tered by the usual cliches. 

Anthropologist Hortense Powdermake 
noted, in her study Hollywood, the Drearg 
Factory: “Love, in most movies, is limite’ 
in instant biological attraction withou 
any other elements. The hero sees a giti 
waiting for a bus; one look at her wel: 
shaped legs. and golden hair is sufficier 
to tell him that this is his mate for life 
and the pursuit begins. In actual life i 
Hollywood, and elsewhere, the end «© 
such a pursuit would usually be only thi 
bed, quickly reached. Censorship forbi 
this portrayal, and so the ending is tran: 
formed into the romantic one of happine= 
ever after. This confusion between lov 
and infatuation or an adolescent “crush: 
is repeated over and over again.” 
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The Double 
Effect of Law 


ie Americus, Georgia there is a devoutly Christian interracial com- 

munity known by the Biblical name “Koinonia.” It has been subject 
to every kind of persecution, which reminds us of the early persecu- 
tions of Christians. Since the Supreme Court decision outlawing seg- 
regated schools, these persecutions have reached violent proportions. 
When the community appealed to the legal authorities of the county in 
April, these authorities obliged by grand jury indictments accusing the 
community of bombing itself. 

This monstrous injustice in the name of justice is a sober reminder 
of the two-fold effect of law upon the moral quality of a community. 
The Court decision had the effect of making the good people better 
and the bad people worse. That may be a too simple judgment. It is 
better to be content with the judgment that the enforcement of the 
constitutional insistence of equality before the law prompted those 
who were already eager to establish racial equality to become more 
zealous in their labors, partly because they had the prestige of the law 
to support their conscience. 

On the other hand, the confirmed racists were driven to hysteria by 


the decision. They are engaged in trying by every kind of terror to . 


prevent the establishment of integrated schools. Their activities have 
confronted the nation with an even more basic problem than racial 
justice, namely the preservation of law and order. Unfortunately, the 
President has thus far refused to heed the pleas of both white and 
Negro citizens that he throw the prestige of his office into the balance 
in this struggle, and ask the decent citizens, whether in favor of, or 
opposed to segregation, to rally against the terrorists. 

These dismal developments prove that even an essentially healthy 
democratic society is nearer to the abyss of anarchy and lawlessness 
than we would like to think. They have also persuaded many devotees 
of racial justice that it might have been better to allow the slow 
processes of moral and cultural adjustment to solve the problem of 
the schools in the South, rather than use the whip of the law. It is 
an open question, whether the Supreme Court decision helped or 
hindered the process of adjustment. The question is open even in the 
minds of those who believe that the Court, once challenged by the facts 
that segregated schools are bound to result in inequality, could not 
have rendered any other decision than its historic one. 

But even if there are questions about the wisdom of the decision, 
it proves that St. Paul was at least half right in his negative estimate 
of the law and his insistence that, without grace, the law increases 
the resistance of the sinner to the moral norm. 

“T had not known sin,” declared Paul, “except the law had said thou 
shalt not covet.” Our Jewish friends have been scandalized by this 
negative interpretation of the function of the law. In their opinion, it 
does not do justice to the positive function of the law as a guide to 
good conduct. Perhaps the developments in the South prove that both 
St. Paul and his critics are right about the effect of the law upon the 
morals of people. Certainly in every effort to establish brotherhood 
between man and man we need both law and grace. 
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VIRGINIA’S 
MOTHER 
CHURCH 


-and the Political 


Conditions under which 
It Grew 


by the Rev. 
G. MacLaren 
Brydon, D. D. 


Historiographer of the 


Diocese of Virginia 


Accepted reference material. The 

story of the Established Church of 
Virginia from Jamestown to 

Yorktown ... and the beginnings 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church 

in Virginia. 

In two volumes... Volume 1, 
published by the Virginia Historical 
Society, $7.50. Volume II, published by 
the Church Historical Society, $10.00. 
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“EPISCOPAL BOOK STORE 


110 W. Franklin Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 4 
volumes. P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $39.50. 


This is a noble edition of one of the 
great Christian classics. Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints has been for over two centuries 
the standard authority in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on the principal saints, and it 
is so thorough in its treatment that it is 
often referred to by Anglicans and Protes- 
tant scholars. This edition has been edited, 
revised and supplemented by Herbert 
Thurston, S. J., and Donald Attwater. Fa- 
ther Thurston, over 25 years ago, did the 
last drastic revision of Butler’s great work, 
and it is appropriate that his name and 
Donald Attwater’s name should be con- 
tinually connected with these volumes. Fa- 
ther Thurston died in 1939, but his work 
was carried on by Attwater and now is 
available in a beautifully bound edition 
which would grace any Christian library. 

Here are the stories of the heroes of the 
Church—men and women and children 
who lived their lives in the midst of the 
most unimaginable difficulties, but with 
heroic courage and a quality of holiness 
which has been the amazement of the 
world. Many of them lived quite ordinary 
lives, proving, as Cardinal Spellman says 
in a foreword, that “sainthood is attained 
not necessarily in doing the extraordinary, 
but in doing the ordinary, extraordinarily. 
Ultimately, it is the charity of Christ that 
impels us to earth’s ultimate goal—the 
blessed vision of God.” 

Anglicans will find a few points in the 
narratives to which they cannot agree, but 
by and large this is a reliable work and 
all in all the most complete that is avail- 
able. 
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A REPORTER FINDS GOD THROUGH 
SPIRITUAL HEALING by Emily Gardiner 
Neal. 190 pp. $3.50 Morehouse-Gorham 
Co. 

We were introduced to this book by the 
Rev. Alfred W. Price, rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Philadelphia, and one of 
the outstanding authorities on spiritual 
healing in the entire Church. This book is 
an authentic witness to a fact of faith. It 
is written with rare humility and one gets 
the continuous impression that it is au- 
thentic, through and through. The author 
approached the problem with skepticism 
and she came away believing. 

A fine distinction is drawn between faith 
healing and spiritual healing. “Faith cures 
do not go deep enough and are of an en- 
tirely different order from those deep 
spiritual changes which lead to growth of 
the human soul.” The functional heart pa- 
tient often experiences an improvement 
when he goes to a new doctor in whom he 
has more “faith,” but the author asks, will 
this cure lead to spiritual growth? Spirit- 
ual healing deals not with some miracu- 
lous cure but with the total personality, 
with the wholeness that leads to holiness. 
This chapter alone, which deals with the 
difference between faith healing and spir- 
itual healing, is worth the reading of the 
book. 

The author is a professional journalist. 
She knows how to weigh and to sift evi- 
dence, and she gives an altogether reliable 
report on one of the most thrilling aspects 
of the Christian ministry, the ministry of 
healing. We recommend it as a sane and 
sensible book on a difficult and controver- 
sial subject. 


evlew 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION 
by John Dos Passos. Doubleday $6.00. 


This is a story of the great creative pe- 
riod of American history. It tells of Wash-j 
ington and Jefferson and the others wha 
made the nation. 


THE PARISH COMES ALIVE by Ernessy 


W. Southcott. Morehouse-Gorham 143 pp 
$2.75. 

All over the Church men and women 
are discussing the function and meaning, 
of the parish church. If the contempora 


world is to be confronted with the Gospel] 
it will be through the local ministers of the 


parish, at the “grass roots” of our com- 
mon life. 

In a previous book, Canon Southcott has: 
described the implications of Holy Bap- 
tism in the life of a parish. In this book 


he takes the Holy Communion as the cen- 
ter around which he has tried to reshapew 


the life of his parish. The liturgy, he feels. 
has relevance to every area of life; espe- 
cially should it be a part of every Chris- 
tian home. Canon Southcott brings inte 


sharp focus the relationship between thef 
holy table in the Church and the table anf 
which bread is broken in the Christiamy 


family. In developing the concept of the 
“house church,” he has gone a long way 
toward recreating the primitive concept of 


the Holy Eucharist and of the Church asf} 


the family of God at work in His service 
He takes the reader away from the notion# 
of religion as an individual and lonely 
experience into the corporate sense of fel- 
lowship which at the great moments of 


the Church’s life has always characterized} 


the Woman’s Auxiliary ts Excited . . . 


In many a parish, no matter where you go... the chances are you will 
find the Woman’s Auxiliary urging people to subscribe to and read 
Episcopal Churchnews. They are really excited about our new 


50* Commission Plan! 


[F 


Drop a card to Episcopal Churchnews, 110 N. Adams Street, Richmond, Va. 


your Woman’s Auxiliary has not 
already begun a campaign in your 
parish—get full details right away. 


INQUIRE 
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é of interest to the clergy, but in a sense 
| will be even more interesting to lay peo- 
le who want to see “the parish come 


JE NOT ANXIOUS by Randolph Crump 
Willer. Seabury Press. 237 pp. $3.25. 
One of the popular theological words 
oday is “anxiety.” That is because it is 
ine of the most serious problems that men 
face in such an age as ours. The Gospel 
Jas relevance to this problem. One of the 
EY negative commands our Lord made 
s, “Be not anxious.” Dr. Miller, who is 
fessor of Christian Education at the 
‘ale Divinity School and a priest of the 
‘piscopal Church, believes that the Chris- 
‘an answer to anxiety is to be found with- 
i the fellowship of the Church. He con- 
yeives of the Church in dynamic and 
anctional terms as the instrument of 
conciliation and the place where one 
earns that God accepts us as we are. 
When we learn this, he indicates, we are 
jn the road to maturity. 

This book is a brilliant effort to explain 
oo acceptance really means and why 
ind how God accepts us. It attacks the 
basic problems of stress, futility, fear, 
nxiety, insecurity. It is written in an easy 
tyle, much as a pastor would talk to a 
saember of his parish. The illustrations 
‘re familiar, as are the problems which 
tre considered. In short, this book is writ- 
‘en for “Everyman,” and to follow its 
eaching should lead to a deeper under- 
tanding of what the peace of God really 
aeans. It is toward this final section, which 
‘s entitled “The Peace of God,” that the 
tntire book moves. But it is not the peace 
of mere passivity; it is a peace that is 
tself active and creative. It comes in the 
baidst of combat as a gift of God. It is not 
something to be sought for itself, but it is a 
by-product of that reconciliation which is 
the heart of the Christian Gospel. 


THE AMERICAN SEX REVOLUTION by 
Pitirim Sorokin. Porter Sargent. Cloth 
63.50, Paper $2.00. 186 pp. 

| An English journalist recently de- 
heribed America as a “sex-mad country.” 
‘n this book the eminent Harvard sociolo- 
sist, Pitirim Sorokin, examines, with criti- 
sal detachment, the sexual attitudes and 
aabits of American men and women. He 
Joes not take quite so dim a view as did 
he English journalist, but with sharp hon- 
sty he condemns the “loose behaviour 
and false values” which threaten Ameri- 
san world leadership by the possibility of 
zomplete sex anarchy. The book is a prac- 
‘ical one, and in the final chapter he out- 
lines the sane course “from sex anarchy 
to sane sex order.” He uses the expression 
“total leve” as something that rises above 
the merely sensual and sensate and is en- 
nobling to the total person. He recognizes 
the physical basis of human animal life, 
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1e Body of Christ. This book we feel will 


Guidance, 
Information, 
Inspiration — 
in these new 


Westminster 


books 


Pastoral Ministry 


to Families 


By J. C. WYNN. Based on the 
author’s extensive “‘case’’ files, 
this practical book is a compila- 
tion of tested guidance material 
on all facets of the pastor’s serv- 
ice in family ministry—with spe- 
cific applications to the various 
problems all pastors face in this 
phase of their work. 


To be published May 27, $3.75 
Sin and Salvation 


By LessLie NEWBIGIN. A vigor- 
ous explanation of these two 
cardinal themes of the Bible’s 
message, written in a clear, con- 
cise manner that can bring a 
new understanding to all who 
have neglected the basics of the 
Christian faith. $2.00 


The Family and 
Mental Iliness 


By SAMUEL SOUTHARD. This im- 
portant new addition to the 
Westminster Pastoral Aid Series 
explains in detail how to recog- 
nize mental illness, how to bol- 
ster family morale, how to help 
the patient reconcile himself to 
possible hospitalization and, 
most important, how to turn the 
bitterness of such an experience 
into spiritual understanding. 


Where to Go for Help 


By WAYNE E. Oates. An inval- 
uable guide to literature, agen- 
cies, and individuals (names and 
addresses included!) that can 
best help those faced with the 
most difficult problems of mind 
and body. An important refer- 
ence book for every pastor. 


To be published May 27, $2.00 


You Have Met Christ 


By Davip W. Soper. Writing in 
the same magnetic and gripping 
style with which he has inspired 
hundreds of thousands, the 
author calls on men and women 
everywhere to recognize Christ 
as a living force in the present— 
in all our modern institutions of 
church and state, and within our 
own hearts. 


To be published May 27, $2.50 


THE CHANGING CHURCH 


ITS ARCHITECTURE, 


124 Illustrations 
of new churches 


in America av 
page size, V/ 
814 x 10% inches Ww 
$7.50 Wi 
(Postage paid \/ 
on cash orders ) \/ 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago; 14 E. 41st St., 


ART, AND DECORATION 
By Katharine Morrison McClinton 


Church Architecture and Decoration 
The Architectural Plan of the Church 
Floors and Floor Coverings 

Church Furnishings 

Lighting for Churches 

Planning for the Church School, ete. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


New York 17; 261 Golden Gate Ave., S 
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I have read Dora Chaplin’s new book with 
great interest. As she has planned, it speaks 
in part to young people and in part to adults 
and youth leaders. She deals with both the 
problems young people face in getting along 
in the world and with ideas which confuse 
them. In most cases, she either gives them 
enough of an answer to satisfy them for 
the present or she points to sources for find- 
ing satisfactory answers. I think the book 
should have a wide sale, especially because 
she developed so many fans while conduct- 
ing her column in EPISCOPAL CHURCH- 
NEWS 


Mrs. Chaplin knows young people and 
she writes as much as a mother as she does 
as an educator. She also happens to be a 
more than competent theologian, and knows 
the depths of religious faith. She takes seri- 
ously the problems posed by her correspond- 
ents, and therefore what she says is to be 
treated as trustworthy. 


This book has many possible uses. First, it 
should be made available to teenagers as a 
book in which to browse. Second, it should 
be read by all responsible adults who are 
concerned with the problems and ideas of 
young people. Third, it can be used as an 
outline for discussion in high school classes 
and youth groups. Fourth, it can be a re- 
source book for almost any counseling or 
class situation, —Randolph Crump Miller 


Bishop Pardue has a gift of lifting our 
eyes and then focusing them on the great 
Christian verities which are the heart of joy- 
ful living. 


The whole book is arresting, beginning 
with the first sentence, which states that ‘“The 
Bible is full of hidden powers.’’ He says 
that wisdom and understanding do not re- 
quire college degrees but faith, humility 
and open hearts and minds. 


From here, he carries our minds upwards 
and onwards to the importance of being hon- 
est with the Christ within all of our souls, 
the importance of believing that with God 
all things are possible and the importance 
of knowing that nothing is too hard for God. 
His chapter on the four ways in which God 
answers prayer is particularly arresting. 


He rips the sham and nonsense from a 
great deal of modern self-deception and false 
pride in his chapter, ‘‘Religion Is For The 
Weak,’’ and goes on to challenge us to be 
strong in the Lord and the power of His 
might rather than continuing to rely on our 
own much-vaunted but inadequate powers. 


He helps us to see the destructive results 
of pride and fear nationally as well as per- 
sonally and opposes to them the great Chris- 
tian verities of love, faith and hope. 


Finally, he brings our attention to focus 
on the necessity of surrender of our human 
wills to the will of God. 


This book is ‘‘must’”’ reading for all those 
individuals and members of prayer groups 


who are eager to learn how to become more 
effective Christians. —Helen S. Shoemaker 


Postage paid on cash orders. 


MOREHOUSE-GoRHAM Co. 


14 E. 41st St., New York 17 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Ave., S. F. 2 


but he holds before the reader “the more 


ennobled kingdom of man” and the mag- 
nificent kingdom of semi-divine Man- 


Creator. 


LAYMAN’‘S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 
edited by Robert McAffee Brown. (a) 
The Significance of the Church, by Rob- 
ert McAffee Brown. (b) Modern Rivals to 
Christian Faith, by Cornelius Loew. W est- 
minster Press, $1.00 each. 

This series of small books, edited by 
Robert McAffee Brown and published by 
the Westminster Press, is a serious contri- 
bution to the development of a layman’s 
theological library. It begins with the as- 
sumption that the average layman is more 
of a theologian than he realizes. “Theol- 
ogy,” says the editor, “is not an irrelevant 
pastime of seminary professors. It is the 
occupation of every Christian the moment 
he begins to think about or talk about or 
communicate his Christian faith. The in- 
junction to love God with all his mind 
necessarily involves the layman in theol- 
ogy. He can never avoid theology. If he 
refuses to think through his faith he sim- 
ply settles for an inferior theology.” 

These two books, the first by Dr. Brown 
himself, and the second by Dr. Loew, are 
further contributions in this important 
series of books. 


Kelleran 


continued from page 21 


reading this article is that no church 
school is worth anything. The paradox is 
that two teachers in a given school, work- 
ing side by side in identical conditions 
and using identical courses, give their 
classes experience as different as though 
the teachers were in schools miles apart, 
one in a good church school and one in 
a poor one. 

Is training the answer to this? Under- 
standing of the Christian faith? A knowl- 
edge of children? A vision of the teach- 
ing job? Some combination of these or 
others? The Holy Spirit? 

Inexperienced people reading the arti- 
cle might reach a third false conclusion 
that a series of particular church school 
lessons will solve the church school prob- 
lem. There is not the slightest doubt that 
some curricular materials go a long way 
in this direction, but they will never be 
the solution of the problem. 

{ hope many Episcopalians read care- 
fully the section in which Mr. Shrader 
tips his hat to what our Church is doing 
in producing the kind of materials which 
the Seabury Series represents. But I hope, 
too, that Mr. Shrader knows that what 
our Church is working on is not a series 
of lessons alone, but a program of Chris- 
tian education of which the lessons are a 
relatively small though important part. 
Until this idea is grasped, our church 
schools, no matter how effective other- 


Rapa Hee ee ee 
wise, may well earn the title “The Mos 
Wasted Hour.” a 

When Dr. John Heuss came to the Dy 
partment nearly 10 years ago, he ver 
soon reached the conviction that the co 
ventional Sunday school—and it is th 
conventional one that Shrader shows uw 
so clearly—would never solve the pro 
lem of educating children in the Chriy 
tian faith. Time alone would beat it: ta 
few minutes of too few Sundays of te 
few years for too few children sums it w 
How then to educate? 

The answer seemed to be to change t'y 
situation in which the church school eg 
erates, and to change it so that every 
thing worked together for the educatio. 
of the Christian child. Put the Sunda: 
school back where it belongs, within t 
framework of the total Church, wher 
worship teaches, and parish life teaches 
and informed and concerned adults teach) 
and witnessing teachers teach. This make: 
Christian education a function of the pa 
ish church, of its rector, its vestry, itil) 
women’s groups, its organizations, itif 
services, its quality of life, its communit’ 
outreach; Christian education is no long 
er solely an institution within the parish 
The institution of the church school conf 
tinues to exist, but as a part of the wholiff 
parish, not a dangling appendage to it. | 

This is why Dr. Heuss went up an 
down the land talking about parish lif 
and the true function of a parish. This i 
why he put such emphasis on the Church’ 
Teaching Series and the discussion-typ« 
adult courses where parishioners sat dow 
and came to know each other. This { 
why we have the appeal to parents to tak 
an adult look at the Christian faith. Thi! 
is why families are urged to worship te 
gether at Morning Prayer or Holy Com 
munion. This is why vestries are suppose 
to know something about the churei 
school, and vice versa. 

This goes deeper than the approach o§ 
Mr. Shrader’s article. It hurts more. Bu 
it is the answer to the problem the articl 
poses, an answer toward which thi: 
Church has committed much time ane 
money and ability these past few years 
It starts with the recognition which Dr 
Heuss and his associates clearly stated 
and which the Department has been pa 
tiently and in detail reiterating and ex# 
plicating. The conventional Sunday schoo 
can be redeemed only by root and brane! 
reorientation, and sometimes only by sur: 
gery. Making it a part of a parish-wide 
program of Christian education seems tc 
be the Church’s answer. 

And the miracle is the number of peo: 
ple, in any number of places, who hav 
caught this idea, and domesticated it, an 
are walking the slow and hard path of 
doing it. The question is not whether the 
have arrived at a solution of the chure 
school problem; the question is whethe 
they have started toward it. Have you? | 
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Scriptures 


Series on Bible Doctrine No. 20 


[he Gift Of The Holy Spirit 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Judges 14:1-6; Isaiah 63:10-14; Wis- 
‘dom of Solomon 7:22-8:1; John 14:16- 
ylv; 16:13; Romans 8:5-17; I Corin- 
thians 12:7-11 


The greatest blessing which comes to 
& who have been redeemed by Christ 
oad are justified by faith in His redeem- 
ig power is the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
ie have previously seen how men of the 

“ld Testament came to realize that no 
hae could achieve holiness without this 
ift (Ps. 51:10f) ; how they had come to 
lieve that in the future God would make 
‘lis Spirit available to everyone (Joel 
pe) and how that hope was fulfilled 
In the day of Pentecost (Acts 3:1-4). 
he New Testament regards the age of 
e Spirit as already present and sees 
ine Christian—the new man of the new 
“ge—as one who lives in the joyful con- 
iciousness of possessing the Spirit. 
' Unfortunately a good many Christians 
io longer have a clear understanding of 
vhat it means to have God’s Spirit dwell- 
ng in them and no real comprehension of 
vhat the Spirit is. As with so many other 
concepts in our religion, we need to go 
pack to the Old Testament to see what 
the words originally meant. Our first 
selection (Judges 14:1-6) takes us to a 
900k which at first glance seems to have 
very little theology in it, and to a strange 
story which bears all the marks of an 
incient folk tale. 

Its hero is Samson, a kind of Hebrew 
Hercules or Paul Bunyan, remembered 
more for his deeds of strength than for 
nis acts of piety. This particular story 
ells how he became enamored of a Philis- 
ine girl and went down from his hills to 
he plain to win her for his wife. On the 
way, it is said, a young lion met him and, 
when it roared, “the Spirit of the Lord 
same mightily upon him, and he rent 
vim as he would have rent a kid (v. 6).” 
Phe story seems about as remote from the 
hought-world of the New Testament as 
me could get, and yet it tells us the first, 
ind most essential, thing about the Holy 
Spirit, which is that He is the giver of 
strength. Later on the Hebrews would 
“ome to understand that this means moral 
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and spiritual, rather than merely physical, 
strength; but in the Samson story the 
doctrine appears in its earliest form. 
Primitive as the tale is, it shows that, when 
the Bible speaks of God’s Spirit, it means 
that power of God which makes men able 
to do what they could not do by their own 
unaided strength. 

In Isa. 63:10-14 (some parts of which 
are difficult to understand), at least two 
more things are evident. One is that the 
Spirit gives not only strength but guid- 
ance, for the whole passage is concerned 
with God’s guidance of His people 
through the desert at the time of the 
Exodus. The other is that the Spirit is 
not simply an impersonal force, like elec- 
tricity, but is something like a person, 
since it is said that men can grieve it 
(v. 10: KJV “vex”. See also Eph. 4:30) 

The third passage (Wisdom 7:22-8:1) 
comes from the Apocrypha, the connect- 
ing link between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Here we find the Old Testament 
conception of Wisdom, which the New 
Testament sometimes connects with the 
person of Christ, used as a synonym for 
the Holy Spirit (as became common in 
later Christian theology). Combining an- 
cient Hebrew ideas with the language of 
Greek philosophy, the author describes 
how Wisdom, or the Spirit, which is the 
very image of God Himself (25f), per- 
vades and sustains all things (22-24; 8:1) 
and “entering into holy souls . . . maketh 
them friends of God and prophets (26).” 

According to the Fourth Gospel (John 
14:16f), our Lord promised His disciples 
that after His departure He would send 
them “another Comforter,” the Holy Spir- 
it, who would continually instruct and 
guide them (16:13). The Spirit would 
no longer be the occasional possession 
of a few choice souls, but would be freely 
given to all those who live by faith in 
Christ. 

St. Paul, of course, has more to say 
about the Christian life as a Spirit-filled 
life than any other New Testament writer. 
In Rom. 8:5-17, he describes various as- 
pects of it. It is, first of all, a life in which 
men are ruled by God’s Spirit rather than 

(Continued on page 30) 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS 
HS EWSOME ~~ 


LET THERE BE LIGHT 


selected and illustrated by Doris Newsome 


“This is one of the finest collections of 
prayers, collects, and quotations for young 
people which we have seen. The illustrations 
are most attractive, bright, and modern in 
style. The sources range from the Galatian 
Sacramentary (A. D. 492) to Canon William 
Bright (1824-1901). 

This book will appeal especially to parents 
and godparents. It will be an inspiration to all 
who read it. It will be helpful to any who are 
concerned for the spiritual welfare of children.” 


—Episcopal Churchnews 
At all good bookstores 


ONLY $2.00 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 


210 - 5th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW ~~”? | 
FOR THE FOURTEENTH (1957) EDITION OF 


| = “A Dictionary of the 
Episcopal Church” 


with Commendatory Forewords by the for- 
mer Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church and by the present Bishop of Upper 
South Carolina. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
This Dictionary is an illustrated booklet, | 
containing nearly 1,000 definitions of titles, | 
terms, doctrines, symbols, music, archi- | 
tecture and furnishings used in the Episco- | 
pal Church. | 
MAKE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH | 
OR FOR YOURSELF l 
Any parish, organization, Church School | 
or individual can make a worthwhile profit 
by buying at quantity prices and selling at | 
single copy price of $1.00 each. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES 


Single copies and up fo 5.............. $1.00 ea. 
6-11 copies............ 85cea. ( 6 for $ 5.10) 
12-24 copies..........75¢ ea. ( 12 for $ 9.00) 
25-49 copies 70c ea. ( 25 for $17.50) 
50-99 copies 65cea. ( 50 for $32.50) 
100 or more..........60¢ ea. (100 for $60.00) 


Order from the 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Lock-Box 7171-A, Waverly Station 


Nercine the Church since J8S8¢ 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MoreHOuSsE-GORHAM Co. 


New York... 14 E. 41st St. 


San Francisce 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison St. 
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Schools 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool is 
under construction this year. Scholarships avail- 
able. Grade 7-12. For information address 
Box ‘B”’, 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
Pres. Board of Trustees 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes, Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832. Write for catalog. 
Now Observing its 125th Anniversary 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Hdm., Reisterstown 1, Md. 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


_..,¢. Balanced academic and career program. Beau 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited two-year terminal and 
transfer courses. A.A. degree. Liberal Arts; Physical 
Education; Kindergarten; Secretarial; Medica) Secre- 
tarial; Speech; Dramatics, Radio and TV; Music; Fine 
and Commercial Art; Merchandising. Varied ‘social 
program, All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Catalog. 


Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


‘ Boys, grades 8-12. 
ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 83y3;,e7aces, 8-12. 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Sports program. 
New gym. 80-acre campus. Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N.Y. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


Subscribe to 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every other week) 
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Revival 
continued from page 20 


people involved and also of the churches. 
Much depends on what the established, 
orthodox churches do. I see at least these 
things that we must do: 


The Church and Awakening 


1. Confess our own faults and failures 
that so much of this awakening has come 
from the push of human desperation, and 
so little from the pull of the wonderful and 
persuasive Gospel, which we have often 
made to appear neither wonderful nor per- 
suasive, but dull and unventuresome. If we 
appear to say, “We are so glad you have 
at last found what we have had all along,” 
they will leave us for the Pharisees we are. 

2. In the undoubted revival in the 
churches, both of theological conviction 
and denominational loyalty, we must real- 
ize that these are later considerations for 
the newly awakened. At first they need the 
stuff of Christian experience, its ideas, its 
power, and some chance to come in con- 
tact with it as it is taking place freshly in 
modern people. They want faith in place 
of fear, fellowship in place of loneliness, a 
stream of power into which they can enter 
in place of doctrines and words. For this 
the churches themselves must be awak- 
ened. 

3. These new people need the Church, 
and the Church needs them. Unless they 
come within reasonable time into the cur- 
rent of real Christian faith, they can fall 
into all kinds of purely experimental sub- 
jectivism with no historic check and no 
theological knowledge and belief. Unless 
the Church welcomes and shepherds these 
people, understanding their need for 
rather different treatment from long-time 
parishioners, we shall lose the fresh in- 
fusion of new life which the Church al- 
ways needs and which is itself the sign of 
its life. 

4. The same Holy Spirit Who causes 
these “times of refreshing” is the same 
Holy Spirit Who alone can sustain them. 
Let us pray for the courage to ask Him to 
begin awakening right in us, with a fresh 
sense of our selfishness and our sin in face 
of God’s love and a world near disaster, 
and to bring us to a real conversion to 
Christ, and a new life in Him in His 
Church, that is manifest in every word we 
say, every motion we make, every thought 
we think. 

“Lord, revive thy Church, beginning 
with me—but not stopping there.” 
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A happy childhood is one 
of the best gifts that par- 
ents have it in their power 
to bestow. 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
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Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley” folder write: 


George F. Wiese, Box E 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 
BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A co-ED 49TH YEAR 


Grades 1 thru 12 

A moderately priced Episcopal Church 
Boarding School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 

REV. D. C. LOVING, Headmaster 

Box E, St. George, Virginia 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten to 
college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. Near 
Washington theatres, galleries. Student gov’t 
emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress é 


Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
. RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepare: 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for ove 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEM 


A division of the University of the South 


An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School \ On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 

Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All 

sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 


alog write: Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


e 7] e 
All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 
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I eentecs of religious orders go about so quietly doing 
good, attracting so little attention to themselves, it’s no 
wonder the majority of Episcopalians are unaware that 
their Church has no less than 14 religious orders for 
women. The first to be established in this country was 
the Community of St. Mary in 1865; the most recent, 
the Community of the Holy Spirit in 1952. 


Space doesn’t permit a detailed description of each 
of these orders. All have varied goals of service, but all 
have in common these functions: prayer or work, mostly 
both. The type of service they render is one which every 
church member should know. 


The Community of the Holy Spirit, the newest of the 
Episcopal orders for women, is one example of the great 
contribution all are making. The Sisters live a mixed 
life of prayer and work. They make every effort to put 
devotion to God ahead of any work done for God. 
Applicants for membership must be 21 years old and 
have at least a high school diploma. Following a period 
of testing and training, they take their lifetime vows of 
Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. 


Clergy associated with the order are Bishop Horace 
W. B. Donegan of New York, Episcopal Visitor; the 
Rev. Edward N. West, warden; the Rev. Harvie H. 
Guthrie, chaplain, and the Rey. Granville M. Williams, 
S.S.J.E., priest advisor. 


The order was founded in New York City, Aug. 27, 
1952, by the Rev. Mother Ruth who came to this country 
from Toronto, Canada. In her words, the purpose of 
the order is this: 

“The Community of the Holy Spirit strives to give 
the Holy Spirit a channel through which, in microcosm, 
peoples and nations may again reach the unity of Pente- 
cost. This aspect of the Church is of great importance 
and significance to us and is the reason for our choice 
of the name. . . having in mind, as we did, the experi- 
ences at Pentecost and the subsequent oneness in the 
early Church which enabled the Christian witness to be 
taken throughout the world. . .” 

Vows of Poverty, Chastity and Obedience are often 
viewed with awe by many churchgoers. Last year, the 
Rey. John C. Vockler, S.T.M., now of New South Wales, 
Australia, preached an anniversary sermon for the 
C.H.S. that should shed some light of understanding. He 
cited, for example, the similarity between the vows of 
members of religious orders and those of all Christians, 
namely baptism, confirmation and, for many, matri- 
mony. 

“* _. We must realize a fundamental truth,” he pointed 
out, “a truth equally applicable not only to the Religious 
Life as such and to ,the Christian life in general, but 
also for all living—that the upholding of vows and obli- 
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gations and responsibilities depends upon the will and 
not upon emotions... 

“Solid Christian marriage depends, I am sure, not 
upon how we feel but upon our constantly renewed will 
to live in the sight of man and under the providence of 
God in fidelity to a bond willingly entered into. Simi- 
larly, it is true of all solemn undertakings that once we 
have committed ourselves to them our fidelity depends 
not upon feelings but, by the grace of God, on our wills, 
strengthened by His will, to be loyal to them. 

“In just this way, the Religious Lifé lived under vow 
reminds all of us of our high calling in Christ, and of 
our responsibilities to be loyal as Christian men and 
women to our Christian duties and our Christian 
privileges .. .” 

The Community of the Holy Spirit expresses its high 
calling in the field of education but, its founder affirms, 
“only because that is the work that the Holy Spirit gave 
us to do. We did not come to this country to become a 
teaching order.” 

The first thing Mother Ruth did when she came to the 
United States in 1949 was to establish St. Hilda’s School 
in New York City. She herself holds a doctorate in 
education from Columbia University. St. Hilda’s, the 
Community’s continuing study of the nation’s religious 
schools and Mother Ruth’s observations from a recent 
trip abroad will be described in subsequent articles 
about this religious order. 


The order was founded in the New York Cathedral in 1952 
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Tronvwe FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Kitchen com- 
mittees, social 
and recreational 
groups, you will 
be interested in 
this modern 
Folding Banquet 
B Table. America's 
greatest line, 


Factory prices and 
discounts to 
churches, schools, 
clubs, etc. Write for 
Catalog of Tables, a 
Chairs, Trucks. = 


Monroe Co., 183 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Vinyl leather cloth or 
velour cover in choice of 
colors — oval or oblong 
style. Cork or long sta- 
pled fibre filling —foam 
rubber top. Free samples 
and prices on request. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s ‘ 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN wavat acavemy 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
ppeoee) Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 


students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on I.ake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
Beno: 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
All sports; sailing. Summer camp. Write for catalogs. 


155 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to-a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


Christian Discussion 
continued from page 5 


statement did not say that it was the duty 
of the western Churches to establish such 
pioneer work everywhere. The conference 
was very well aware of the dangers loom- 
ing up on every side, and saw clearly that 
in many areas only the Christian of na- 
tional origin could hope to be an accept- 
able evangelist. 


Does It Matter? 


“Tt is hard to escape the feeling that, in 
the minds of many Christians today, it 
really does not matter very much whether 
the Gospel is preached to the many mil- 
lions of the non-Christians or not. After 
all there are so many of them, and they 
are far away, and God can presumably 
take care of them. We shall not begin to 
get fire into our missionary talking, we 
shall not begin to put fire into our 
Churches, until we recover the sense that 
it matters very much indeed.” 


Scriptures 
continued from page 27 


by their gross physical passions (5-9). 
(When Paul speaks of “flesh” and “body,” 
he does not mean to suggest that the mate- 
rial body is evil in itself; it is evil, for him, 
only when it is allowed to usurp the place 
which properly belongs to the Spirit.) In 
the second place, life in the Spirit is a life 
in which immortality has already begun 
(10f) ; heaven is not simply a future hope 
(11), but a present fact (10). And, final- 
ly, it is a life which men live in the full 
and joyful assurance that God is their 
Father (14-17). 

In I Cor. 12:7-11, Paul is not concerned 
so much with the inner life of the Spirit- 
filled man as with its outward manifesta- 
tions. All Christians possess the Spirit, 
he says, and all have some special gift 
which proves it. Such gifts are to be used 
for the benefit of the Christian community 
and not merely enjoyed privately and 
selfishly (v. 7). The particular gifts he 
mentions—healing, the power to perform 
miracles, the gift of tongues—are those 
most characteristic of the church to which 
he is writing. But there is an infinite va- 
riety of such gifts and all are valuable. In 
a passage we shall read later (I Cor. 13), 
St. Paul says that the greatest of all gifts 
is the power to love. The most important 
gifts of the Spirit are certainly the moral 
gifts, the capacity for faith, courage, 
goodness and love in a supernatural de- 
gree—that is, beyond the ability of the 
natural, unredeemed man. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every other 
week); Single copies 25 cents. Cana- 
dian subscriptions: yearly, 50 cents 
additional and all other foreign sub- 
scriptions $1.00 additional. 
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SUMMER - 


-CAMP _ 


NORTH EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 
will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Cape Rosier, Maine 


Penobscot Bay 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing. boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open June 29 through Labor Day. Individuals 
or family groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camps 


RITE | CHICKAGAMI for Bove | 


Pines 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Pa. 

Hd 
Ages 6 to 17. 32nd Season. Atop the Poconos. 200€ 
Acre private estate. Cabins. Lake, White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coaches 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activity. y 
Swimming. Boating, Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts, 
Physician. Protestant Services. 

4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
' Illustrated booklet ‘‘ECN’’ on request 

POCONO CREST CAMPS, POCONO PINES, PA 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Episcopal Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 22nd to July 27th. Boys’ Camp—. 
July 29th to August 30th. Brownles (Boys and Girleif 
age 5-1/2 to 8 incl.) June 29th to August 17th. 
Fees—RBoys’ & Girls’ Camps, $30. per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $35. per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Or telephone Market 2-4306. 


SOUTH 
BLUE RIDGE CAMP 
On the Campus of Blue Ridge School near 


Skyline Drive, 23 mi, no. of Charlottesville; 115 
s.w. of Washington, 
June 16 — July 28 
Boys and Girls, 8 to 14 
Literature on request 


Apply to: Blue Ridge School 
St. George, Greene Co. 
Virginia 


SHATTUCK 


Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 

9-18. Two age groups. Regular Shattuck 

faculty and facilities. Basic military train- 

ing. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 

sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. 
For catalog write 


Director of Admissions 
A-470 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


WEST 
>—— ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS 


Indian Hills, Colo. 


Camp for Girls 8-14. June 30-Aug. 10, 
New fireproof buildings. Sports, tennis, 
archery, handcraft, riding. Nurse, Chap- 
lain. Write: Episcopal Sisters of St. Anne, 
2701 South York St., Denver 10, Colo. 
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WIBERRY, CHARLES H., priest-in-charge, St. 
“feter’s Church, New Ulm, and All Souls’ Church, 
ijeepy Eye, Minn., to St. Paul’s Church, Owa- 
jnna, as rector. 

-BIMSON, WILLIAM C., recently retired rec- 
~r of All Saints’ Church, Minneapolis, to St. 
‘J atthew’s Church, Chatfield, and Emmanuel 
yhurch, Rushford, Minn., as locum tenens. 

| CHRISTIAN, WILLIAM F., rector, Holy Apos- 
‘es’ Church, Oneida, Wis., to St. Katherine’s 
hapel, Baltimore, as vicar. 

) CREWE, HAYWARD BB., vicar, Trinity Mis- 
on, Gulph Mills, Pa., to Church of the Good 
jamaritan, Paoli, Pa., as assistant. 

* DAVIDSON, JAMES R., JR., chaplain (col.) 
‘1 the U. S. Air Force, recently retired from 
}ctive duty, to Oxford for study during the next 
vwo years. Address: The Dorchester Hotel, Wood- 
sock, Oxon., England. 

) DAVIS, DONALD J., curate, Christ Church, 
#,eorgetown, Washington, D. C., to St. Christo- 
i er’s Church, Carmel, Ind., as rector. 

1 DICKSON, JOSEPH, rector, St. Stephen’s 
Ghurch, Escanaba, Mich., to St. Joseph’s, Detroit, 
4s rector. 

| GALAGAN, JOHN M., vicar, St. Mark’s 
Whurch, Santa Clara, Calif., to Trinity Church, 
§ronzales, as vicar. 

§ GARRISON, KARL C., JR., priest-in-charge, 
|t. John’s Church, Henderson, N. C., to St. Bar- 
Sholomew’s Church, Hartsville, S. C., as rector. 
} GREEN, EDWARD M., rector, Christ Church, 
Nedding Ridge, Conn., to St. James’ Church, 
iVoodstock, Vt., as rector. 

| HAILWOOD, EDWARD, rector, St. Mark’s 
Whurch, Altadena, Calif., to St. Paul’s Church, 
jalinas, Calif., as rector. 

) HARDAWAY, THOMAS A., of Trinity Church, 
fenrietta, Tex., to Grace Church, Port Lavaca. 
|. HAYES, FRANCIS W., JR., rector, The Falls 
Mhurch, Falls Church, Va., to St. Timothy’s 
hurch, Catonsville, Md., as rector. 

) JOHNSON, CHARLES M., priest-in-charge, St. 
‘ohn the Evangelist, Edenton; St. Ann’s, Roper; 
St. Philip’s, Elizabeth City, and St. Mary’s, Bel- 
iaven, N. C., to Osgood Memorial Church and 
3t. Peter’s Mission, Richmond, Va., as priest-in- 
tharge. 

KELLY, JOHN L., assistant, Christ Church, 
Savannah, Ga., to St. Andrew’s School, St. An- 
jrew’s, Tenn., as headmaster, effective this 
summer. 

| MADISON, JAMES F., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Holyoke, Mass., to St. Anne’s Parish, 
Annapolis, Md., as rector. 

| MARSHALL, ALBERT R., priest-in-charge, 
Church of the Incarnation, Dallas, S. D., to the 
3t. Joseph-Waterproof field (Christ Church, 
arace Church),.La., as priest-in-charge. 
 McMAHAN, ALLAN, rector, Trinity Church, 
Oakland, Calif., to St. Thomas’ Mission, Sunny- 
vale, as vicar. 

_ MOORE, PETER C., curate, St. Luke’s Chapel 
of Trinity Parish, New York City, to Calvary 
Church, Louisiana; Grace Church, Clarksville, 
and St. John’s Church, Prairieville, Mo., as rec- 
tor, effective June 3. 

MOWRY, HARRIS J., rector, St. John’s 
Church, Worthington, Ohio, to Emmanuel Church, 
Champaign, Ill., as rector. 

PARKER, SIDNEY B., priest-in-charge, St. 
Michael’s Mission, Baton Rouge, La., to Trinity 
Shurch, Montclair, N. J., as rector. 

PERRY, CHARLES H., rector, St. Stephen’s 
Shurch, Hollywood, Calif., to St. Mark’s Church, 
Altadena, Calif., as rector. 

RAISH, DONALD R., rector, St. Peter’s 
thurch, Kerrville, Tex., to Trinity Church, Mar- 
shall, as rector. 

TEMPLE, SYDNEY, who has spent the past 
rear in post-doctoral research at the University 
f Oxford, England, to Huron College, London, 
is professor of New Testament, effective Aug. 1. 

WILEY, LESTER YV., non-parochial priest of 
he Diocese of Sacramento, to All Saints’ Church, 
song Beach, Calif., as assistant. 

WILLIAMS. R. RHYS, rector, St. Mary and 
3t. Jude’s Church, Northeast Harbor, Me., to 
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Christ Church, Gardiner, as rector, effective June 
15. 

WILLIAMS, RICHARD, vicar, St. Paul’s 
Church, Brighton, Mich., to Emmanuel Church, 
Kellogg, Idaho, as rector. 

WILSON, JEROME L., vicar, Grace Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., to St. Matthew’s Church, Evans- 
ton, Ill., as assistant. 

WINN, WILLIAM DOUGLAS, chaplain, Bat- 
tey State Hospital, Rome, Ga., to Church of the 
Ascension, Cartersville, Ga., as vicar. 

WOOLVERTON, HARVEY L., rector, St. 
James’ Church, New London, Conn., to St. Mark’s, 
Denver, Colo., as rector. 

ZIEGLER, GEORGE H., archdeacon, Diocese 
of Oregon, to St. Mary’s Church, Lakewood, 
Wash., as vicar. 


Priests Ordained 


BARNDS, WILLIAM J., March 27, at Trinity 
Cathedral, Omaha, Neb., by the Rt. Rev. Howard 
R. Brinker, Bishop of Nebraska. 

BARTON, GEORGE L., III, April 8, at St. 
John’s Church, Lynchburg, Va., by the Rt. Rev. 
William H. Marmion, Bishop of Southwestern 
Virginia. 

BAXTER, PHILIP R., April 6, at St Paul’s 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., by the Rt. Rev. Donald 
H. V. Hallock, Bishop of Milwaukee. 

KOCH, RICHARD J., March 27, at Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Omaha, by the Rt. Rev. Howard R. 
Brinker, Bishop of Nebraska. 

OUTTRIM, WILLIAM B., March 16, at Christ 
Church, Bordentown, by the Rt. Rev. Alfred L. 
Banyard, Bishop of New Jersey. 

RYAN, ROBERT B., March 25, at Trinity 
Church, Warren, Pa., by the Rt. Rev. William 
Crittenden, Bishop of Erie. 

YAMAMOTO, JOHN M., March 27, at Trinity 
Cathedral, Omaha, by the Rt. Rey. Howard R. 
Brinker, Bishop of Nebraska. 


Deacons Ordained 


FRANKLIN, CECIL L., March 13, at the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. John in the Wilderness, 
Denver, Colo., by the Rt. Rev. Joseph S. Minnis. 
Bishop of Colorado. He is assigned to the cathe- 
dral staff. 

HEVENOR, DANIEL M. S., April 3, at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, Seattle, Wash., by the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia. 


OBITUARIES 


The Rev. Edward Henry Schlueter, 79, in 
Sharon, Conn., after a brief illness, April 2. He 
was vicar emeritus of St. Luke’s Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, New York City. A native of New York, 
Fr. Schlueter was graduated from City College 
and General Theological Seminary. He was or- 
dained a priest in 1901. He served churches in St. 
Paul, Minn.; Boston, Mass., and Albany, N. Y., 
before going to St. Luke’s in 1909. He retired in 
1945. He had also been warden of the Convent of 
St. Anne, Kingston, N. Y., and chaplain general 
of the Sisters of St. Mary, Peekskill. During re- 
tirement, he was resident chaplain of the House 
of the Redeemer, a retreat house run by the 
C.S.M. He established a summer camp at his 
farm in West Cornwall, Conn., and sold it to 
Trinity Church which runs it as Camp Schlueter. 

The Rey. Henry E. Hubbard, 83, in Waterloo, 
N. Y., April 6. Since 1953 he had been rector 
emeritus of Trinity Church, Elmira, N. Y. He at- 
tended St. Andrew’s Divinity School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Hobart College, Geneva. He was or- 
dained a priest in 1897. He served churches in 
Chenango Forks, Greene and Waterloo, N. Y., 
before going to Trinity Church, Elmira, in 1917. 

The Rev. Thomas E. Little, 44, vicar of St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Philadelphia, in that city April 6. 
After his ordination in 1941, he served churches 
in Wyoming, Iowa, Illinois and Rhode Island be- 
fore going to Philadelphia in 1950. 

Deaconess Maria Page Williams, 81, in Lynch- 
burg, Va., March 15. She was a native of Lynch- 
burg. After studying at the New York Training 
School for Deaconesses, she opened the mission 


work at Dante, Va., in 1911. Her service included 

work with the young people, the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, sewing classes, Woman’s Auxiliary, choir 
and summer kindergarten. Through her work she 
became something of an authority on the life and 
problems of mountain and mining people. She 
retired in 1937. 


Mrs. John F. Shepley, 86, in St. Louis, Mo., 
March 14. Following her husband’s death in 1930, 
she became interested in the work of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary and served six years as WA presi- 
dent for the Diocese of Missouri. She also organ- 
ized the St. Louis Episcopal City Mission Society 
to strengthen the work of the Ministry to City 
Institutions and served as president for 20 years. 
One of her sons, Ethan A. H. Shepley, is chancel- 
lor of Washington University in St. Louis, and a 
director of the Episcopal Church Foundation. 
Another son, John R. Shepley, is treasurer of the 
Diocese of Missouri. Mrs. Shepley was born in 
China. Her father, Ethan A. Hitchcock, was Am- 
bassador to Russia and later Secretary of the 
Interior for Presidents McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Mrs. Mary Harrison Hoover, 71, in Columbia, 
S. C., March 26. She was the wife of the Rey. 
H. L. Hoover, rector emeritus of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Hartsville, S. C. She was born in 
Halifax, N. C., and educated at St. Mary’s School, 
Raleigh. An accomplished musician, Mrs. Hoover 
was for many years organist and choir mistress 
of the churches where her husband served. 

Adriaan Gips, 85, former managing director of 
the Holland-America Line, in New York City, 
April 7. He was a native of Holland and came to 
the United States at the age of 19. He was a 
member of the board of managers of the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute. 

William H. Beck, 63, former State Department 
aide, in Washington, D. C., March 29. He was a 
former vestryman and warden at St. Paul’s 
Church and associate secretary of the Episcopal 
Eye, Ear and Throat Hospital. 

Mrs. Helen Arny Macan, 76, in Ridgefield, 
Conn., March 24. She was headmistress of St. 
Agnes School, Alexandria, Va., from 1933 to 1951. 
Previously, she taught at St. Timothy’s School, 
and was headmistress at College Hill School, 
Easton, Pa. While at St. Agnes’, an Episcopal 
school for girls, she was active in the community, 
founding a girl scout troop and serving on the 
Alexandria Library Association board. Mrs. 
Macan was a native of Germantown, Pa., and a 
graduate of Bryn Mawr College. 

Mrs. Jennie Dillard Jones, 71, in New York 
City, March 31. She was the widow of the Rev. 
Jacob R. Jones and mother of the Rev. Theodore 
J. Jones, rector of St. Andrew’s Church. After 
graduating from the Scotia Seminary, Concord, 
N. C., she became organist at St. Matthias’ 
Church, Asheville, where her husband was rector. 

The Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs, 80, a member of the 
National Council staff for 23 years, in Baltimore, 
Md., April 24. Born in Washington, D. C., Dr. 
Hobbs was on the city staff of the Baltimore 
American ; a correspondent in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; city editor and managing editor of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger ; art director of the 
Curtis publications, and editor of the Baltimore 
Sunday Sun. After joining National Council in 
1923, he was ordained. He became secretary of the 
council and later edited the Spirit of Missions, 
now called Forth. Dr. Hobbs pioneered in the 
recognition of radio as a great medium for the 
Church. He was one of the group which cooper- 
ated with the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
establishing the Church of the Air. He introduced 
broadcasting to the General Convention in New 
Orleans. Dr. Hobbs retired in 1944 and lived near 
Annapolis. From 1946 to 1951 he edited the Mary- 
land Churchman, diocesan magazine. 

The Rev. Bayard Hale Jones, 69, professor of 
church history and liturgics at the University of 
the South, April 27, in Sewanee, Tenn. He was 
considered one of the nation’s outstanding authori- 
ties on the American Prayer Book. In 1937, with 
the Rt. Rev. Edward L. Parsons, retired Bishop 
of California, he published ‘““‘The American Prayer 
Book,” a widely acclaimed volume on the subject. 
He was born in Golden, Colo., and attended the 
University of California, Harvard, and General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. He also 
studied at Oxford University, England. He was 
ordained a priest in 1914. Much of his early min- 
istry was spent in California. In 1980 he became 
dean of Trinity Cathedral, Reno, Nev., where he 
served until 1936. Before going to the School of 
Theology at the University of the South in 1939, 
he was on the faculty of the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific, Berkeley. In 1938 CDSP 
awarded him an honorary doctor of divinity de- 
gree. At Sewanee he was also sub-dean of the 
School of Theology. 

The Rev. Charles Theodore Branch, 65, in Port 
Isabel, Tex., March 1. He was priest-in-charge of 
St. Andrew’s Church there. A native of Antigua, 
B.W.1., Mr. Branch was educated at Codrington 
College, Barbados, and the University of Durham, 
England. He was ordained in 1917 and received 
into the American Church in 1932. He had served 
St. Peter’s Church, Sycamore, IJl., from 1927-29. 
He. also served St. Paul’s Church, Dixon, Wyo. ; 
St. Thomas’, Dubois, Wyo. ; St. Michael’s Mission, 
Ethete, Wyo.; St. Stephen’s Church, Goliad, Tex., 
and Grace Church, Port Lavaca, Tex. 
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See Wrought (Ghee 
$235 


Crafted in Sterling Silver 
With Hand Chased Detail 
& Inches 16 Ounce Capacity 
The beauty of traditional design is 
combined with superb craftsmanship, 
creating a chalice of outstanding character. 
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If your work is ready for publication, send for booklet 
Simabd free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New 
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The Reverend Samuel M. Shoemaker 


ONCE AGAIN we are privileged to publish an article by th! 
Reverend Samuel M. Shoemaker. It’s an extremely challenging 
one dealing with a topic which has been discussed over and ove# 
by all kinds of people for several years now. In it Dr. Shoe 
maker gives his opinion concerning the validity of the so-calle 
Religious Revival in America. You will find this article ox 
page 18 of this issue. 

& Dr. Shoemaker is a remarkably vital man. He has been liste 
by Newsweek as one of the ten greatest preachers in Ameri¢ 
And some measurement of his ability to preach can be has 
from the fact that his series of sermons on this year’s E'piscopa 
Hour (thirteen weeks ending Easter Sunday on America’ 
oldest continuing religious program broadcast over the larges 
network of radio stations) brought greater response than any 
series during the past thirteen years since the program began: 
& Currently, Dr. Shoemaker is rector of Calvary Church iw 
Pittsburgh, having gone there nearly four years ago from 
famous Calvary Church in New York City. For years he wa: 
the real force behind the Evangel magazine which at one timé« 
was prominently identified with his New York parish. Sine 
going to Pittsburgh, he has been one of the principal architects 
for the Pittsburgh Experiment—a laymen’s program whic}! 
encompasses several denominations and has torn down the bar 
riers too often existing between the laboring man and manj 
agement. 

& Most people who know Dr. Shoemaker will agree that few 
people are in a better position to gauge the seriousness of whai 
is referred to as this contemporary religious revival. He has 
come up with an article you will want to read most carefully ° 
in it you will find a lot of thinking that will enable you to liver 
up many a conversation for weeks to come. 

® And in a forthcoming issue of HCnews you will find featured 
an article on American churches in Europe ... with anothei 
cover by staff artist Sam Robinson—his drawing of the Amer: 
ican Cathedral in Paris. In addition, Dewi Morgan, writing 
from London, will report on Anglican chaplaincies in Europe: 
We will be looking forward to seeing you then. 


nina Maa 
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